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46 all the big everils 
of Spring / 


@ Good times ahead .. . the biggest, brightest calendar of events 
any Spring has held in store. And there’s just one way to reach 
nearly all these events and places. 


That way is Greyhound . . 


. symbol of relaxed comfort, con- 


venience, and amazing economy wherever transportation is used. 
The door of any Greyhound bus is “Main Entrance” to almost 
all the places Americans want to go. 


APRIL 


Cherry Blossoms, Washington, 
D. C., April 6 * Festival of the 
States, St. Petersburg, Fla., April 
12-17 * Azalea Gardens in 
Bloom, Norfolk, Va., Charleston, 
S. C., April 15 * Ramona Pag- 
eant, Hemet and San Jacinto, 
Cal., Apeil 17 * Season Opens, 
Shenandoah National Park, Va.. 
April 18 * San Jacinto Day 
Festivals, Texas cities, April 21 
*89’ers Day Rodeo, Oklahoma 
City, April 22 * Trout Season 
Opens, Mich., April 24 * Apple 
Blossom Fest’l., Winchester, Va.. 
April 29-30 * Apple Blossom 
Fest'l., Wenatchee, Washington, 
April 29-30 


G R E ¥Y H O UV N D 


MAY 


Kentucky Derby Day, Louisville, 
May 1 ¢ Cotton Carnival, Mem- 
phis, May 9-16 * Tulip Time, 
Holland, Mich., and Pella, Io., 
May 14 © Bach Music Festival, 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 15 * Season 
Begins at Grand Teton, Wyo., 
Mesa Verde, Colo.; Grand Canyon 
(North Rim), Ariz. National 
Parks, May 15 * Season Begins 
at Lassen National Park., Cal., 
May 16 * Mid-America Exposi- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, May 20° 


- Jumping Frog Jubilee, Angels 


Camp, Cal., May 21-23 * Season 
Begins at Rocky Mountain, Colo. 
and Kings Canyon, California 
National Parks, May 25 


JUNE 


Rose Festival, Portland, Oregon, 
June 9-13 * Rhododendrons 
Bloom, Carolina Mts., June 10 * 
Flag Day Celebration, Betsy Ross 
House, Philadephia, Jume 12 * 
Season Begins at Acadia, Glacier 
and Crater Lake National Parks, 
June 15 ¢ Bunker Hill Celebra- 
tion and Parade, Charlestown, 
Mass., June 17 * Season Begins, 
Isle Royale National Park, Mich., 
June 18 ¢ Indian Ceremonial 
Dances, LaJunta, Colo., late June 
* Season Begins, Yellowstone 
National Park, June 20 « Red- 
wood Empire Cent’L, Eureka, 
Cal., June 23-27 
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STORIES and photographs of these 
short-line railroads have just appeared 
in a beautiful book written by Lucius 
Beebe, a New York newspaperman who 
has made a hobby of riding on obscure 
railroads and taking pictures “as he goes.” 
His book, published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, bears the title: Mixed 
Train Daily: A Book of Short-Line Rail- 
roads. Many of the photographs are by 
Charles M. Clegg, art consultant for the 
American Locomotive Co. The photo- 
graph on our cover and the three here 
are from the book. 
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The last wood-burner of them 
all. The Mississippi and Alabama 
R. R. goes its merry way burn- 
ing turpentine roots for fuel. 





WITH A DREAM DISH OF YouR OWN! 





Date and Nut Roll 


Just chill and serve! 


Y cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 
2 cups (12 Ib.) vanilla wafer 
crumbs 
1 cup chopped dates 
Ya cup chopped nut meats 
Confectioners’ sugar 

1. Blend Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and lemon juice. 
2. Add vanilla wafer crumbs, and 
mix well. 
3. In a separate bowl, mix dates 
and nut meats. 
4. Place large piece of waxed paper 
on table top or kitchen counter. 
Sprinkle paper with confectioners’ 
sugar. 
5. Place crumb mixture on sugared 
paper. Pat or roll mixture into 8 
by 10-inch rectangle. 
6. Spread date mixture evenly on 
this rectangle. 
7. Roll as for jelly roll. Wrap in 
clean waxed paper. 
8. Chillin refrigerator 6 to8 hours. 
9. Cut in slices and garnish with 
hard sauce or whipped cream. 
(Makes 8 generous servings.) 





The Origmal Sweerened 
Condensed Milk 
FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send for your copy of 
the Eagle Brand Magic Recipe Book to- 
day — 70 foolproof cookies, candies, pies, 
ice creams. Mail post card with your name 
and address to Borden’s, Dept. SC-48, 

P. O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y. 


© The Borden Co. 





Say What 


+. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I sincerely thank you and your staff 
for making my English life livable. My 
English teacher and class have decided 
to use your magazine for part of our 
course of study. 

One advantage of using the magazine 
is that there is quite a physical differ- 
ence between it and our regular text- 
book. The material in the magazine 
seems to fit our likes and interests as 
they emerge today. Very often the 
dated text-book material we worked 
with gave no incentive to progress in 
our thinking. 

My family and I work together from 
your magazine and we enjoy doing it. 
Thanks again. 

Robert Petersen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

The U. §. Constitution gives the 
states certain fundamental rights. If the 
State of New York wants an F.E.P.C., 
that is up to them. If the Southern 
states oppose such a law, why should 
Senator Ives and others try to force it 
upon them with Federal legislation? We 
believe an F.E.P.C. law in the South 
at this time would prove harmful to 
both white and Negro. 


Mac Hoover, Hershel Ayers, Doris 
Hicks, Hazel Vick, and Bill James 
Pineville (N. C.) H. S. 
° ° o 
Dear Editor: 

I like all your articles. They are very 
helpful and so unique! I especially like 
your “Careers Ahead” series. And I like 
the way you write about politics, deal- 
ing impartially with all races, colors, 
and creeds. : 

I haven't seen but one letter in “Say 
What You Please!” from South Caro- 
lina, and I would like my name to ap- 
pear, because I’m a Southerner, too. 
Incidentally, I am a Negro, and I think 


>You Please! 


the South is swell! But I like “Yankees.” 
too. I enjoyed the ory, “The Grand 
March of the United States of Ame: 
ica,” by Dana Burnet (Feb. 23). It was 
about Negroes, and proved that we, is 
well as white people, have talent anc! 
capacity to do things. 

Sadie La Hicks 

Anderson County Training H. S 

Pendleton, S. C. 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading your spe- 
cial issue, The United Nations in Ac- 
tion (Oct. 20, 1947). I know that it is 
almost five months old, but I just 
ceived it today along with my 1945 
subscription. Before reading this, | 
didn’t know the difference between th 
General Assembly and the Securit, 
Council. Not only have you cleared 
things up for me, but you have pre- 
sented this and other information in a 
very interesting and easily understood 
manner. | found the “Glossary of 
Terms” especially helpful. I am looking 
forward to more of your documentary 
issues. 

Fred Chernow 
Tilden H. S., New York City 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy vour magazine more than an\ 
other we read in school. Regarding you: 
“Girl dates Boy” article (Jan. 9), | 
don't think girls should date boys 
throughout Leap Year, For a special 
party such as your article suggested, | 
approve. But I do not think ther 
would be many dates in the year of *45 
if boys had to depend upon girls to ash 
them all the time. 

Lorene Engle 
Belvidere, Neb: 
a 


Dear Editor: 

We enjoy your magazine very much 
although we would like to see one mor 
feature added. This would be a regula 
article on various hobbies. Such articles 
would encourage more teen-agers to 
have hobbies and teach them that hob 
bies are educational as well as recrea 
tional. 

Tommy Bintliff, President 
The Hobby Club 
Mitchell (S. Dak.) Sr. H. S. 
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U.S. AND THE WORLD 


@ THE MARCH OF COMMUNISM 
through Europe “threatens the very ex- 
istence of democracy.” America’s se- 
curity is menaced by the plan of “the 
Soviet Union and its agents” to destroy 
the independence of all Europe. — 


So President Truman told Congress 
in a special message March 17. Seldom, 
if ever, had an American President in 
peacetime spoken so bluntly in inter- 
national affairs. . 

To meet this threat, the President 
urged the following steps: 

1. Economic—speedy approval of the 
European Recovery Program (“Mar- 
shall Plan”). 

The House speeded up action on the 
Senate-approved bill for $5,300,000,000 
aid to Western Europe under ERP. The 
measure was expected to become law 
by early this month. Meanwhile, in 
Paris, the 16 nations which will share 
in the aid program were setting up an 
organization to administer the Euro- 
pean end of ERP. Western Germany 
took part—the first time since the war 
that Germany has been represented at 
an international conference. 

2. Military—UMT (Universal mili- 
tary training) and a temporary draft 
law. 

The armed services are 180,000 men 
short of the million and a half men 
which they consider the minimum nec- 
essary for national security. If a new 
draft law is passed, it is expected that 
about 300,000 young men without de- 
pendents would be called to the colors. 
UMT would bring all men aged about 
18 to 20 into training camps, but they 
could not be used in the armed services 
except in a national emergency. 

3. Diplomatic— support “by appro- 
priate means” to free European nations. 

As the President spoke, five Western 
European nations were signing a 50- 
year alliance against aggression (see 
below). Mr. Truman said he was sure 
that the United States will “help them 
to protect themselves.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@ PALESTINE. Support of the par- 
tition plan for Palestine, approved last 
fall by the United Nations General As- 
sembly, was abandoned by the United 
States. 


Warren R. Austin, U. S. delegate, 
told the U. N. Security Council that it 
would require force to carry out the 
partition plan, which divides the Holy 
Land between the Jews and the Arabs. 
In its place, the U. S. favors a tempo- 
rary trusteeship over Palestine by the 
United Nations. Under such a trustee- 
thip, Austin claimed, Palestine’s Jews 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


and Arabs would have further oppor- 
tunity to work out their future. 

The U. S. delegate also suggested 
that another special session of the U. N. 
57-nation General Assembly be called 
to act on trusteeship. 

Observers agree that the new U. S. 
position ends almost all chances for 
operation of the partition plan, which 
met bitter resistance from nations of the 
Arab League. In Palestine, the Jewish 
Agency announced that “a Jewish state 
exists and shall continue to exist be- 
cause we will defend it.” Violence in 
the Holy Land continues. 


@ “TO FORTIFY AND PRESERVE 
the principles of democracy, personal 
freedom, and political liberty,” five 
Western European nations signed a 
fifty-year alliance for mutual self-de- 
fense and for economic cooperation. 
The five nations are Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

The preamble to the pact indicates 
unmistakably that it is aimed against 
Soviet aggression, even though Russia 
is not mentioned by name in the treaty. 
Other states may join this five-power 
pact. It is generally believed to be the 
foundation stone for a broader asso- 
ciation of western European countries, 
in the future. 

The alliance is not only military but 


also economic. The five participating 
countries agree to eliminate any con- 
flicting economic policies and to co- 
operate for the increase of production— 
presumably under the European Re 
covery Program. 

The military clauses provide for im- 
mediate action by the five nations in 
case one of them becomes “the object of 
an armed attack in Europe” — whether 
by Germany or any other European 
power. 

This pledge of military aid is made 
within the framework of the United 
Nations, in accordance with Article 5] 
of the Charter. The article guarantees 
“the right of individual or collective 
self-defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a member of the United Na 
tions.” 

To assure prompt collective action, 
a permanent “Consultative Council” 
was set up, designed to deal instantly 
with any situation which may threaten 
peace. 

The ceremonies completing the 
agreement took place at the Palais des 
Academies in Brussels and were at- 
tended by the foreign ministers of the 
five participating countries. 

Meanwhile, in the northern part of 
the continent and closer to Russia, the 
premiers of three Scandinavian coun- 
tries — Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
— held a confidential conference. The 
three heads of cabinet—all of them So 


Westinghouse photos 


In annual Science Talent Search sponsored by Westinghouse Corp., Andrew Kende, 
15, Evanston, Ill., and Barbara Wolff, 17, Flushing, N. Y., won $2,400 scholarships. 
Andrew seeks new means to reduce explosion hazards; Barbara is a geneticist. 
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cialists — jointly denounced Communism 
and affirmed their decision to defend, 
by all means, the independence of their 
countries against any outside aggression. 


@ INSIDE CZECHOSLOVAKIA, the 
people have been silenced. The new 
Communist government does not permit 
open criticism. Jan Masaryk, foreign 
minister and son of the founder of the 
Czech Republic, expressed his opposi- 
tion in a tragic manner — by commit- 
ting suicide. 

OUTSIDE CZECHOSLOVAKIA, in 
the free world, many courageous voices 
have been raised in protest against the 
seizure of power by the Communists. 

Among the protesters was the Czech 
Ambassador to the United States, Juraj 
Slavik. He declared that he could not 
serve a government that was formed 
under terror. He denounced the present 
regime as a “fully totalitarian police 
state,” and resigned his position. 

Another high Czech diplomat re- 
fused to resign. He is Dr. Jan Papanek, 
his country’s chief delegate to the 
United Nations. Instead of quitting, he 
appealed to the world organization to 
find Russia guilty of aggression against 
his homeland. The new Czech govern- 
ment sent Vladimir Houdek to replace 
him. 

Czechoslovakia’s case was taken up 
by Chile and presented by her to the 
U.N, Security Council. Over the strenu- 
ous opposition of Russia, the Council, 
by a 9 to 2 vote, decided to give a full 
airing to charges that Soviet interfer- 
ence was responsible for the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia. 


@ LIFE IN BRITAIN will still be 
“austere,” but from now on, perhaps 
a littl gayer. 

Last August, American producers 
stopped sending films to be shown in 
Britain, because the British government 
had imposed a 75 per cent tax on the 
earnings of imported films. The drastic 
step was taken by the British to ease 
the drain on her nearly-exhausted sup- 
ply of dollars. 

Under the recently signed agree- 
ment, the 75 per cent tax has been 
cut out. Each year U. S. producers may 
take out of Britain $17,000,000 plus 
the amount earned by British films in 
the United States. Any U. S. film earn- 
ings above that amount must be in- 


“date” with destiny. The date is May 
9, when they will elect representatives 
to draft plans for an independent 
Korea. 


A United Nations Commission will 
supervise the election, which will be 
held in southern Korea, the U. S. occu- 
pation zone. Russia, which occupies 
northern Korea, refuses to permit the 
election to be held there. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


@ TELEVISION is at last taking a look 


at “live” musicians. 


For three years music boss James C. 
Petrillo has told the radio industry that 
musicians should be heard and not seen. 
Television stations had to depend on 
recorded music. 

Last month Petrillo changed his 
mind. As part of a three-year contract 
with the four major radio networks, 
he agreed to let members of his union, 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
AFL, play on television broadcasts. 
Most professional instrumental musi- 
cians belong to this union. 

Television men held the agreement 
as a great boost for their infant industry. 

The contract also covers standard- 
broadcast radio. For almost the first 
time, Petrillo did not gain either a wage 
increase nor an increase in number of 
musicians employed by the networks. 


@ NEARLY 400,000 SOFT-COAL 
MINERS stayed away from their jobs, 
in a work stoppage which slowed steel 
production and reduced railroad serv- 
ice. The miners, all members of the 
United Mine Workers, stopped work on 
March 15, though without strike orders 
from their chief, John L. Lewis. 


Lewis and the mine operators’ repre- 
sentative, Ezra Van Horn, have failed 
to reach agreement on the use of 
welfare fund provided for in their 1947 
contract. The welfare fund is made up 
of operators’ contributions of ten cents 
for every ton of coal mined. 

Lewis wants the fund to go toward 
$100 monthly pensions for all miners 
over 60 or who have served in the mines 
20 years. The operators claim that the 
fund, which receives about $60,000,000 
yearly, is not large enough for this. 

After a four-day work stoppage, 
Cyrus Ching, director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
tried his hand at reaching a solution. 
The operators threatened to sue Lewis 
for failing to live up to the miners’ con- 
tract, which expires June 30. 

What’s Behind It: The Taft-Hartlev 
Act says that employers must share in 
the control of union welfare funds to 
which they contribute. It is known that 
Lewis would like sole control of the 
miners’ welfare fund. The dispute might 
lead to Government action to restore 
vitally-needed coal production. 
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DENMARK, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AND CHINA IN A HUDDLE. Youthful “delegates” 
of the U.N. Children’s Conference at Lake Success compare notes on how to aid the 
starving youth of the world. Left to right: Ulrik Plesner, 17, of Denmark; Dagmar 
Cebe-Habersky, 16, of Czechoslovakia; and Anna Chao, 14, of China. The meeting 
was organized by UNAC (United Nations Appeal for Children) to publicize the 
“Give One Day” campaign. It was attended*by youngsters from 26 countries. 
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U. S. Merchant Marine will play 
vital part in European Recovery Program 


has been mustered out of war service 

with an honorable discharge. Now, 
in civilian dress, it is serving the coun- 
try’s peacetime needs. In war or in 
peace, it plays a decisive part. 

Our merchant fleet also has an im- 
portant part in the European Recovery 
Program, now before Congress. In this 
program the task of the Merchant Ma- 
rine will be very similar to its duty in 
the war. It will again form « “bridge 
of ships” across the Atlantic over which 
the materials of reconstruction can flow. 

Do we have the ships to do it? “Yes,” 
savs Vice-Admiral William W. Smith, 
chairman of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. “We have the ships because-of 
that previous emergency —the war — 
which made it necessary to produce 
them.” 

As of December 31, 1947, the 
American flag (U. S. owned) merchant 
fleet totaled 3,700 vessels of approxi- 
mately 39,000,000 deadweight tons, 


T'« United States Merchant Marine 


va 


About 2,700 of these vessels, totaling 
about 27,500,000 deadweight tons, 
were owned by the Government. The 
others were privately owned. (Dead- 
weight tonnage is the cargo-carrying 
capacity of a merchant ship, expressed 
in long tons of 2,240 pounds.) 

World shipping as a whole has pro- 
gressed somewhat toward normal since 


the war’s end. Vessels of foreign flags. 


could also carry.a portion of European 
reconstruction supplies. On June 30, 
1947, a total of nearly 4,000,000 gross 
tons of new ships were under construc- 
tion throughout the world, more than 
95 per cent of it in foreign countries. 
Under the Marshall Plan as originally 
proposed, 200 American ships were to 
be sold to European countries partici- 
pating in the program. Another 300 of 
our ships were to be loaned to them. 
It was hoped in this manner to reduce 
the overall expense of the recovery pro- 
gram, since it costs less to operite for- 
eign ships than American-owned vessels. 


U. 8. Maritime Commission photo 


American locomotives, sorely needed to revive Euvrope’s sagging transport 
system, are part of reconstruction goods carried by the Merchant Marine. 
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This State Department proposal to 
transfer 500 U. S. vessels to the ERP 
countries has been strenuously opposed 
by both American shippers and the sea 
men’s unions. Some shippers object be 
cause of the competition which would 
be created, The unions believe that it 
will cause unemployment of American 
seamen. 

The National Federation of American 
Shipping urged the Senate Foreign Re 
lations Committee to reject the pro- 
posal. At a recent committee hearing, 
Frazier A. Bailey, president of the Fed 
eration, warned that the transfers would 
“cripple our Merchant Marine and im- 
pede our national defense.” 

Bailey emphasized that the maritime 
industry favors the program’s plan for 
enough aid to foreign nations “to enable 
them to recover their footing without, 
however, doing substantial damage to 
our American economy or to any par- 
ticular industry.” 

A virtual “SOS” signal was sent out 
by the U. S. Maritime Commission. In 
its annual report to Congress on Janu- 


for Peace 


ary 30, the agency flatly opposed the 
transfer of 500 U. S. ships to European 
countries. 

On March 10, the Senate voted to 
eliminate from the European Recovery 
Program bill the provision authorizing 
the loan of 300 cargo vessels to the 
ERP countries. 

The Maritime Commission urged 
that we build up quickly our own mer- 
chant fleet, because: 

(1) Our shipbuilding industry “will 
shortly be threatened with virtual ex- 
tinction” if we don’t, and our national 
defense will suffer. 

(2) We are falling far behind other 
countries in shipbuilding. Great Britain 
and Ireland are out-producing us more 
than ten to one. 

In submitting his report to Congress, 
Maritime Commission Chairman Wil- 
liam W. Smith claimed that “the sale, 
charter, loan, or outright grant to parti- 
cipating countries of any United States 
vessels in addition to the large number 
already approved for sale to them would 
be contrary to the best interests of the 
American Merchant Marine.” 

Under the Merchant Ship Sales Act 
of 1946, the Maritime Commission was 

(Concluded on page 11) 





State Capitol at Concord, New Hampshire. 


the “open season” for delegate-hunt- 

ing by the men who hope to be 
Presidential candidates. From April 6 
to June 1, fifteen states will hold Presi- 
dential primary elections — preliminary 
votes which give Mr. and Mrs. John Q. 
Citizen some opportunity to state their 
preferences in the coming election for 
President of the United States on No- 
vember 2. 

Active Republican Presidential hope- 
fuls are out to win support in these 
Presidential primaries. Their standings 
in the primaries may well decide their 
fate at the Republican national conven- 
tion, opening in Philadelphia on June 
21, which will nominate the GOP can- 
didate for President. Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York, Senator Rubert 
A. Taft of Ohio, and Harold E. Stassen, 
ex-Governor of Minnesota, are each 
hoping that the results of primaries will 
put them in a favorable position be- 
fore the national convention. Other 
candidates, like Governor Earl Warren 
of California, are not seeking support 
through the primaries except in their 
own states. Supporters of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur (see page 
16) are campaigning for him in at least 
two primaries. 

There are Democratic Presidential 
primaries, too. For President Truman, 
they may be a test of strength for his 
announced candidacy to remain as Chief 
Executive for another four years, It 
seems likely, however, that any real 
break from Mr. Truman will not show 
up in the Presidential primary results. 
If a party split actually occurs (see 
March 22 issue), it will probably come 

- at the Democratic national convention, 
which opens on July 12 in Philadelphia 
Convention Hall. 


Jive next eight weeks is the height of 


The Candidates 


Almost every state holds 
primary elections. These 
votes come some time be- 
fore general elections in 
November. The primaries 
are usually confined to reg- 
istered Members of the 
major political parties. 
That is, people who de- 
clare that they generally 
support the Democratic 
party may vote in the 
Democratic primary, while 
Republican supporters vote 
in the Republican prima- 
ry. Rules vary in different 
states, but it is often nec- 
essary for voters to “enroll” in a party 
by indicating their choice of parties at 
the polling place. A few states have 
“open” primaries in which any citizen 
may vote for any party he wishes. 

At almost all primary elections held 
in the spring of Presidential election 
years, enrolled voters may vote to elect 
delegates to their party’s convention. 
In many of the 16 Presidential primary 
states the vote is of little importance, 
because there is no active contest for 
delegates’ seats. But in all these states 
(see map) the voter gets some oppor- 
tunity to indicate his choice for his 
party’s Presidential nominee. 

Since each state may make its own 
election rules, within certain limits pro- 
vided by the Constitution, these rules 
vary a great deal. To get a firsthand 
view of one of these elections, Senior 
Scholastic sent a reporter to New Hamp- 
shire, which held the first of the 1948 


Photos by Hilda Marx 
voter casts primary ballot. 


Presidential primaries on March 9, 

“We don’t very often forget we're in 
politics in this state.” That’s what a 
New Hampshire weekly-newspaper edi- 
tor said just before the Granite State’s 
primary. Fifty thousand registered Re- 
publicans (a record Primary Day tum- 
out) proved that he was right by voting 
their choice for delegates to the national 
convention. On the same day, many 
New Hampshire citizens also took part 
in annual town meetings in 234 smal] 
communities throughout the state. At 
these meetings, held only in certain 
New England states, citizens set the 
policies of their local governments by 
direct democratic procedure. The 
townspeople, each with a right to direct 
participation, vote on all town affairs. 

New Hampshire has a strong pride 
in all this political activity. (Her legis. 
lature, by the way, has 424 members — 
largest state law-making body in the 
nation.) But this year, the primary elec- 
tion offered something new. For the 
first time, two Republican Presidential 
hopefuls made an active campaign for 
support from the state’s eight GOP con- 
vention delegates. 


Dewey 6, Stassen 2 


Harold E. Stassen (see page 16) 
made three trips to New Hampshire 
just before the vote. Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey (see “Hats in the Ring,” Feb 
16 issue) confined himself to one “non- 
political” visit to‘the state a few months 
ago. But supporters -f both men had 
set up state-wide organizations. The 
distributed campaign leaflets and cards 
through the mails to every registered 
Republican voter. Elaborate headquar- 
ters were in continuous opera*ion in 
Concord, the state capital. 

The nation had its political eyes on 
New Hampshire. The results gave six 
delegates to Dewey, and two to Stassen. 
Because of the state’s particular type of 
primary, however, both sides claimed a 
victory. 

In New Hampshire, a delegate’s 
name may appear on the primary ballot 
without showing any indication of his 
preference for President. Or the dele 
gate’s name may appear with a notation 
which pledges him to the support of a 
stated candidate. 

There is a third type of delegate, who 
can be unpledged but “favorable.” 
While his name appears on the primary 
ballot without any notation, the “favor- 
able” delegate has previously informed 
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the voters that he supports a certain 
candidate. In this manner, a delegate 
may indicate his preference, but does 
not bind his actions at the convention. 

The majority of the people who were 
on the ballot for delegates were “favor- 
able” but not directly pledged. As it 
turned out, this workéd in Governor 
Dewey’s favor, for the Dewey slate in- 
cluded some of these best known men 
in New Hampshire politics — including 
Charles M. Dale, the state’s governor. 
Many voters simply checked the names 
of candidates whom they knew best. 

Because of this, the primary wa. not 
a simple test of strength between 
Dewey and Stassen. Several high-rank- 
ing Dewey supporters told your Senior 
Scholastic reporter that they had ex- 
pected to win seven or eight delegates 
pledged or favorable to their man. 
Stassen supporters were out to win three 
or four delegates. The six-to-two victory 
of Dewey didn’t do much harm to either 
candidate’s chances — and it didn’t do 
much good. 


Unlike a number of other states, New 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


@ NumBer OF ELECTORAL COLLEGE VOTES (TOTAL 53!) 


D- NUMBER OF DELEGATES TO DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
R- NUMBER OF DELEGATES TO REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Presidential primaries 
hold the political spotlight 


Hampshire has no direct Presidential 
preference vote. “Presidential prefer- 
ence” means that the voter is given 
some opportunity to indicate his choice 
for Presidential candidate. In most pref- 
erence votes, Presidential candidates’ 
names are put on the ballot as a result 
of petitions by his supporters in the 
states. 

Presidential candidates may tierefore 
choose the states in which they want to 
submit themselves to the voters. Ne- 
braska is an exception. There, a citizens* 
committee has placed the names of the 
six most prominent Republican candi- 
dates on the ballot for a “free-for-all” 
voters’ choice. In <lmost all cases, re- 
sults of Presidential preference votes 
are advisory only, and delegates are not 
bound by them. 

Here are the principal types of Presi- 
dential primaries: 

(1) No Presidential preference vote. 
Direct election of delegates who are not 


STATES HOLDING PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES ARE SHOWN IN 
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pledged to any Presidential candidate. 
(New York uses this method.) 

(2) No Presidential preference vote. 
Direct election of delegates who may be 
pledged to a candidate. (California, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, South Dakota.) 

(3) Presidential preference vote. 
Delegates to national convention are 
elected by a state convention. (Mary- 
land. ) 

(4) Presidential preference vote, as 
well as direct election of delegates who 
are not pledged to any candidate. (Illi- 
nois, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia. ) 

(5) Presidential preference vote, as 
well as direct election of delegates who 
may be pledged to a candidate. (Flor- 
ida, Ohio, Oregon, Wisconsin. ) 

(6) Presidential preference vote 
only. (Georgia is scheduled to hold such 
an election, but may not do so.) 

Now let us take a look ahead, io see 
how the delegate-hunting will proceed 
in the next eight weeks. On April 6 sup- 
porters of General MacArthur put their 
candidate to a test in Wisconsin, where 
Dewey and Stassen are also on the bal- 
lot for a three-way fight. Dewey and 
Stassen will meet again in a two-way 
encounter in Oregon on May 21. Stas- 
sen has decided to enter the Ohio pri- 
mary against Senator Taft on May 4. 
This is contrary to political custom, 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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Importing More 


Charles Darwin, the “father” 
of the theory of evolution. 


HE triumph of the North in the 

} Civil War had far-reaching 

effects. In a sense, both federal- 

ism and democracy had been on trial 

in America, and both won notable vic- 
tories. 

Progressive leaders everywhere in 
the Old World took heart from the suc- 
cess of the Union. Statesmen began to 
give more consideration to the pos- 
sibilities of federalism as a form of gov- 
ernment for large areas. Common 
people of all nations made Abraham 
Lincoln a world figure. 

There was some connection, for ex- 
ample, between the outcome of the 
American Civil War and the British 
Reform Act of 1867, which enlarged 
the number of British voters. A new 
note of respect for the United States 
crept into European politics and diplo- 
macy, and was particularly noteworthy 
in Old World literature about America. 
European visitors continued to be criti- 
cal of American civilization, but the 
old sneering and bullying notes were 
rarely heard after the 1860s. 


The Theory of Evolution 


As was natural, however, the Amer- 
ican people imported more ideas than 
they exported. The intellectual history 
ot the United States in the forty years 
after the. Civil War can be told to a 
considerable extent in terms of ideas 
that came from abroad and were Amer- 
icanized. The first and most important 
of these was evolution — the theory that 
all living beings developed from a few 
simple forms of life. 

It was with the publication of Charles 
Darwin's Origin of Species, in 1859, 
that evolution came to be popularly 
known. Within a year or two, the Amer- 
ican scientists John Fiske and Asa Gray 
confessed themselves converts to the 
new theory. Within several decades it 
had been almost universally accepted 
by men of science. 

Charles Darwin, then, was one of the 
moulders of the American mind. Al- 
most equally influential was another 


New Ideas 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Englishman, Herbert Spencer. It was 
Spencer who took it upon himself to 
work out the principle of evolution in 
human society. But it was not primarily 
for this that he became famous, and it 
was not his philosophical contributions 
that were most influential in America. 
It was, rather, his politica) theories. 

Spencer came to the conclusion that 
the theory of the “survival of the fittest” 
should be applied to society, economy, 
and government as well as to biology. 
This meant, to him at least, that men 
should be permitted to work out their 
own destinies without interference. The 
most dangerous interference, as he saw 
it, was from government. Spencer, 
therefore, became the idol of all those 
who opposed government interference 
in social or economic affairs — the theory 
of “let alone” (laissez faire). 

It is interesting to note that Spencer's 
name was greater, and his influence 
stronger, in America than in his own 
country, Britain. Almost the whole of 
American social and political thought, 
between 1870 and 1890, was Spencer- 
ian — that is, was given over to apply- 
ing the principle of “let alone” to Amer- 
ican economy. Businessmen especially— 
men like Andrew Carnegie and John D. 
Rockefeller — found in the teachings of 
Spencer the true gospel. 


Ideas from Germany 


Now let us look at a series of ideas 
that came out of Germany, rather than 
England. There were new ideas about 
the state and about sovereignty. They 
were ideas which were taken up joy- 
fully by Americans who wanted a theory 
to justify a strong national state. 

There were also new ideas in the 
realm of education, particularly in what 
we call higher education. These deeply 
influenced American universities and 
scholarship. They led to an emphasis 
on “graduate” or advanced work. More 
important in the end than either of 
these were ideas in the realm of eco- 
nomics which we associate with the 
name of Karl Marx. 


SENIOR 


The Communist Manifesto, written 
by Marx and Friedrich Engels, ap- 
peared in 1848. Marx’s Das Kapital 
appeared in 1867. But it was not until 
the 1880s that communism made even 
the faintest impression on the United 
States, and not until the 1930s and 
1940s that it became a major problem. 
Though communism itself had little 
effect on the American mind, Marx’s 
theories of class conflict did influence 
a number of American economic and 
social thinkers— men like Thorstein 
Veblen, and Charles A. Beard. 

Another field of imported ideas can 
be found in art and architecture. Art is, 
almost by its nature, international. Yet, 
in time, nations develop a native art 
and an architecture at once suited to a 
particular environment and expressive 
of a national character. 


The Triumph of Classicism 


In the Colonial and early national 
periods Americans developed a native 
architecture—in part because they 
could not afford to import one. With 
growing prosperity and the develop- 
ment of cities, they began to import 
architectural ideas and styles from the 
Old World. 

First was the Georgian, borrowed 
from England. Then came the so-called 
Greek Revival which had, however, real 
local characteristics. In the middle 
1800s Gothic was all the rage. After 
several other styles had their day, the 
classical school won out, in the Chicago 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. There, 
in the famous White City, millions of 
visitors saw the most perfect reproduc- 
tions of classical buildings that had 
ever been made in the New World. 
They were reproductions that had all 
the merit of the originals, except origi- 
nality. Throngs of visitors went home 
to spread the news. Soon classical-style 
banks, railway stations, and colléves 
were rising up all over the land. Wash- 
ington, D. C., adopted the style as the 
official architecture of the land. 


1 in World Affairs 


®In a previous article (Feb. 9 issue) Dr. 
Contmager discussed some European 
ideas which had great effect upon Amer- 
ica in the early 1800s. This week he 
takes up more “imported” ideas which 
reached us after 1860. 
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Cargoes for Peace 
(Concluded from page 7) 


authorized to sell surplus, war-built 
ships to foreign operators. The deadline 
for these sales was fixed by Congress as 
March 1, 1948. 

During the life of this Act, the Mari- 
time Commission sold 1,820 large 
American merchant ships, at prices es- 
tablished by law. Of this number, 1,159 
ships were sold to foreign countries and 
661 to United States applicants. 
American citizens had been given pref- 
erence in selecting and purchasing the 
more desirable types of ships. 

A sort of medical analysis of our 
Merchant Marine was presented by the 
Maritime Commission in its report to 
Congress, The U. S. shipbuilding in- 
dustry, it declared, is at a “dangerously 
low ebb.” Only 32 ocean-going mer- 
chant vessels are now under construc- 
tion. 

The Commission proposed that 144 
ships be built in the next ten years — 58 
combination passenger-cargo ships. and 
86 freighters. This would cost the Gov- 
ernment not more than $180,000,000. 


Britain Sets the Pace 


Foreign countries are rapidly replac- 
ing their war-lost ships, while the U. S. 
is falling behind. Britain and Northern 
Ireland alone were building 53.2 per 
cent of the world’s new shipping last 
September. The U. S. was building 4.5 
per cent. 

The Commission’s report to Congress 
sounded this warning: “Employment in 
new construction, both merchant and 
naval, has fallen below the minimum of 
35,000 considered by the armed forces 
essential to the maintenance of a 
healthy industry, capable of serving as 
the nucleus of expansion in case of 
emergency.” 

During World War II, in addition to 
transporting millions of our soldiers and 
their weapons and supplies to battle- 
fields in every part of the world, the 
U. S. merchant fleet carried four fifths 
of the supplies for the entire Allied war 
effort. 

That took ships, and we built them at 
the rate of one vessel every six hours, 
night and day, for four years! All told, 
our yards turned out, from 1942 through 
1945, more than 5,500 ocean-going 
vessels. But many of these ships were 
built only for the temporary war emer- 
gency. They are not efficient enough to 
serve as Cargo Carriers now. 

Judging from the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s report, this country’s leadership 
on the seas, built up during the war 
years, is fading fast. 
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It was the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 often called the “Magna ’Charta of 
the Merchant Marine,” which saved our 
pre-war shipbuilding industry from dis- 
aster. 

“It is necessary,” said the Act, “for 
the national defense and development 
of its foreign and domestic commerce 
that the United States shall have a 
Merchant Marine” which can perform 
these duties: 

q It must be large enough to carry 
all our coastal shipping. (Foreign ves- 
sels are forbidden to carry cargoes be- 
tween U. S. ports.) 

4 It should also be large enough to 
carry “a substantial portion” of our ex- 
port and import foreign commerce, and 
to maintain regular trade routes. 

4 For national defense purposes, the 
U. S. Merchant Marine should be 
owned and operated by American citi- 
zens, and be made up of the “best 
equipped, safest and most suitable 
types” of ships, built in the United 
States. 

To carry out these policies, the 
United States Maritime Commission 
was established, consisting of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President. The 
Commission, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act, grants financial 
aid (subsidies) to private shipbuilders 
and ship operators to help meet 
the higher labor and material costs in 
this country as compared with costs of 
their competitors in foreign countries. 

The Maritime Commission also main- 
tains the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy to train future officers of 
our merchant fleet. This Academy is to 
the Merchant Marine what Annapolis is 
to the Navy. 


War Shipping Administration photo 


* Merchant seaman hauls heavy rope. 


this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Who Am I? 


In the blanks write the names of the 
persons. described. Each counts 6. To- 
tal 12. 

———=—=~=——— te 5 was an English 
sociologist who believed that men 
should be let alone (laissez faire) to 
work out their own problems free from 
Government interference. 


2. I established the 
theory that all living species developed 
from a few simple forms of life. 





My score 


On the Sea 


Underline the phrase or word which 
best answers each of the following 
questions. Each counts 4. Total 28. 


1. How does the number of ships we 
have in the active Merchant Marine 
compare with the number we had at 
the end of the war? (a) about the same: 
(b) more; (c) less. 

2. Who is leading in the world pro- 
duction of new merchant ships? (a) the 
United States; (b) Russia and her de- 
pendent countries; (c) England and 
Northern Ireland; (d) Scandinavia. 

3. What is called the Magna Charta 
of the U S. Merchant Marine? (a) the 
Marshall Plan; (b) the Merchant Ma 
rine Act of 1936; (c) the U. S. Ship 
building Law of 1941, 

4. Who is chairman of the U. S. Mar- 
itime Commission? (a) Frazier A. Bai- 
ley; (b) William W. Smith; (c) Lucius 
Beebe. 

5. The U. S. Maritime Commission 
has proposed that we build 144 new 
ships. How many years did the Com 
mission suggest we take to build these 
ships? (a) two; (b) five; (c) ten. 

6. About how many ships did we 
build from 1942 through 1945? (a) 
1,000; (b) 2,000; (c) 5,000. 

7. What part of American commerce 
is closed to foreign vessels? (a) all 
goods coming to the U. S.; (b) all 
goods leaving the U. S.; (c) all goods 
going from one U. S. port to another. 


My score (turn page ) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


Primary Puzzlers 


These questions are based on the 
map and articles on pp. 8-9 and 16. Fill 
in the blank with the correct brief an- 
swers. Each counts 4, Total 52. 





1 Which state will. 


have the most delegates at the Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions? 

a ____Can you name 
one of the four states which has only 
three Electoral College votes? 

3.______________How many states 
are holding Presidential primaries this 
year? ad 

_ What state will 
have a free-for-all primary, in which 
six major Republican Presidential hope- 
fuls will be entered? 

Pikes __.___.Which candidate 
won support of six out of eight dele- 
gates in the N. H. primary? 

6 Which candidate 
plans to challenge Senator Robert A. 
Taft in the Ohio primary? 

7 Who will prob- 
ably be the “favorite son” candidate of 
California at the Republican national 
convention? 

8 Is the number of 
Presidential primaries being held gen- 
erally increasing or decreasing? 

9. What candidaie 
besides Dewey and Stassen is entered 
in the Wisconsin primary on April 6? 

10 Which national 
convention will be held first this year 
— the Democratic or Republican? 

11 Of which 
is Stassen the former governor? 

In what former 
U. S. possession did General MacArthur 
make a famous “last stand”? 

13 What nation 
does General MacArthur now govern 
as Supreme Commander? 

















state 











United Nations Quiz 


In each of the following, underline 
the word or phrase which best answers 
the question. Each counts 4. Total 8. 

1. What would the U, S. like to do 
with the Big Power veto in the U. N. 
Security Council? (a) eliminate it; (b) 
modify its use; (c) keep it as it is. 

2. Before what U. N. group has the 


U. S. placed its proposals? (a) Security 


Council; (b) General Assembly; (c) 
Little Assembly. 
My score____ My total score_ 


“My name aaa 
C. Q. for issue of April 5, 1948 








U. N. News 


HE veto is on trial — with Uncle Sam 

as prosecutor. The jury is the United 
Nations itself.. The defense attorney, 
Russia, is yet to make his appearance 
in court. To be sure, the prosecutor is 
not asking for a death sentence for the 
veto, but merely for a limitation of its 
powers. > 

The “trial” opened when the United 
States called upon the U. Ni: Little As- 
sembly to support a series of restric- 
tions on the Big Power veto privilege 
in the Security Council. It listed 31 
types of questions on which the Big 
Five will be asked to agree to refrain 
from using the veto. The American 
proposals are chiefly aimed at eliminat- 
ing the veto from all matters pertaining 
to the settlement of many types of 
disputes. 

A half dozen of the smaller nations 
denounced the veto and _ particularly 
its abuse by Russia. Argentina urged 
the complete abolition of the veto privi- 
lege. 

Dr. Philip C. Jessup, the United 
States delegate, in presenting the pro- 
posed 31 changes in the Security Coun- 
cil voting procedure, singled out Rus- 
sia’s rejection of Italy’s application for 
membership in the world organization 
as the worst abuse of the veto so far. 
Dr. Jessup made it clear that the United 
Stites does not want the veto ruled out 
entirely — only modified. He said that 
the veto power, which insures unani- 
mous action by the Big Five, was essen- 
tial to enforce decisions to safeguard 
peace. 

The result of the discussion was the 
creation of a 17-nation subcommittee 
to study all the veto proposals and re- 
port back to the Little Assembly by 
May 15. Russia, which is boycotting the 
Little Assembly, was not present. 

It should be remembered that all the 
Little Assembly can do is make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council. 
But in the Security Council any one of 
the Big Five can veto any proposal to 
modify the veto. (See veto forum, Jan. 
19 issue.) 

THE ECONOMIC WELFARE of 
Latin America has become the concern 
of the United Nations. To deal with 
this problem a special Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America has been 
established. It will hold its first meet- 
ing in Santiago, Chile, in June, 

The main purpose of the Commission 
is to promote economic progress and 





‘raise the standard of living in this great 


region of the world. All nations of the 
Western Hemisphere will participate 
in its work. 


The Candidates Go Hunting 
(Concluded from page 9) 


which says that a candidate should go 
unchallenged in his home state. 

In other states, “favorite sons” will 
be supported by delegates. Governor 
Warren of California, Senator Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania, Governor Al- 
fred E. Driscoll of New Jersey, and 
Governor Dwight H. Green of Illinois, 
will probably get “favorite son” support. 
Governor Dewey is certain to win com- 
plete support in New York. Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall or Speaker of the 
House Joseph W. Martin, Jr., will prob- 
ably be supported by Massachusetts’ 
delegates. 

Presidential primaries have had a 
curious history. Started in 1908 in Wis- 
cgnsin and Pennsylvania, the primaries 
were intended to give voters more di- 
rect influence in the selection of Presi 
dential candidates. By 1916, there were 
24 states which held Presidential pri- 
maries. Since then, the number of pri- 
maries has declined in a fairly steady 
fashion. One reason is that Presidential 
candidates have been unwilling or un- 
able to take part in expensive, time- 
consuming campaigns in many different 
states. 

Party conventions have never been 
bound by the results of primaries. To- 
day, Presidential primaries are looked 
upon chiefly to serve as a guide to the 
relative popularity of certain candi- 
dates. When Wendell Willkie made a 
poor showing in the Wisconsin Repub- 
lican primary in 1944, he withdrew 
from the race altogether. This was not 
because he felt that Wisconsin’s vote 
was essential to his victory, but he 
judged that the results were not prom- 
ising as an indication of his popularity 
throughout the nation. In the same way, 
Presidential primaries in 1948 may 
brighten or becloud the political future 
of individual candidates. But they will 
not have a binding effect on the conven- 
tions in Philadelphia in June and July. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


federalism (féd ér 4l izm), noun, comes 
from a Latin word meaning league. A sys- 
tem whereby a nation is made up of a 
number of states which retain limited 
rights of ruling themselves. 

Classical, Georgian, and Gothic are thre: 
common styles of architecture in America, 
borrowed from Europe. See a world his- 
tory text for examples of Classical archi 
lecture. Georgian is seen in rectangular 
American houses, often with pillared por- 
ticos. “Many American churches witli 


,Pointed arches illustrate Gothic architec- 


ture. . 

Word Quiz: Pan is a cooking utensil. 
It also means (a) old (b) all, (c) allied. 
(Answer in Teacher Edition.) 
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Similar machines are now made by General Motors 
‘ to balance and cut vibration in scores of other auto- 

es. To- s . 

Rediead mobile parts and many other things — propeller shafts, 

te the flywheels, clutches, wheels, fans, brake drums and 

candi- " bas water pumps. 

nade a = 


Repub- ‘ 7 : 
os of pendulums in action, and other experiments, came 


vas not another and completely unexpected discovery — the 
’s vote law of centrifugal force. 


but he 
- prom- These theories af Huygens explained many of the 


r been 


This is more than a story of how twentieth century 
experts applied the theories of a seventeenth century 
genius to the solution of one problem — automobile 
smoothness. 





yularity mysteries of circular motion. For instance, it is centri- It is a typical example of the thousands of ways in 
4 aye fugal force that makes a balanced wheel turn smoothly, which General Motors men work to make GM cars 
may : ; 
future while an unbalanced wheel vibrates. run better, last longer, give more value. 
ey will You can see how that makes Huygens’ ideas valuable It is another reason why more people than ever, in 
a juh to automotive engineers. For the mechanism that drives this 40th anniversary year of General Motors, say: 
. . . . ° a 
, an automobile is a mass of moving parts — all of which “You can’t beat a GM car for value.” 

EK must be carefully balanced to prevent vibration and 

to give occupants the smooth ride they enjoy in the 

” "MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 

: ime modern automobile. 
. A sys- T f 
1p of a hus a long while ago General Motors went to work 
limited on the key rotating part of an automobile. the 

crankshaft. Sem il AO 
re three 
smeric, #@ After many years, GM produced a modern refine- Gives More Value 
pier ment of Huygens’ theories — a machine that would 


rangular 
ed por- 


s with 


dynamically balance a crankshaft — that is, balance 
it accurately while it was in motion. 





On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 400 Mutual station? coast to coast. Hear him! 
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Recently, three greatest Soviet composers were publicly disgraced because officials didn’t like their music. 


Strait Jackets on Thought 


ECENTLY, a beautiful picture of life in the Soviet 
Union appeared in our daily papers. It showed a 
famous writer, Konstantin Simonov, and his wife 

in their new and modern apartment. The apartment 
seemed to have every comfort. 

Is this picture true? Of course! Writers, journalists, 
playwrights, and composers are the pampered darlings 
of the Soviet Union. They sell the Communist idea. They 
do the advertising for Stalin and the other Communist 
leaders. They are members of a special privileged class. 
As long as they always say how wonderful Russia is, as 
long as they never write a word criticizing the govern= 
ment, they are safe and comfortable! 

All literature and art must glorify the Communist 
state. If it does not do this, the writer or composer loses 
his job. None of his works is published or played. Some- 
times he is sent to a forced-labor camp. 


Thinking to Order 


Let us see how this works. One of the world’s greatest 
film directors was the late Sergei Eisenstein, a Russian. 
Many of his films were outright propaganda for com- 
munism. But they were respected by film experts all 
over the world for their excellent technique. 

Eisenstein planned three films on the life of Ivan the 
Terrible. The first was praised by the Soviet govern- 
ment as a great historical film. While he was filming the 
second, two years ago, Eisenstein was ordered to stop 
work on the film. The government accused him of failing 
to glorify Russian history! The fact that the film was 
true to history did not satisfy the Communists. He was 
told that he should change it to make it fit the Com- 
munist party’s version of Russian history. To save his 
skin, Eisenstein publicly confessed that he had made 
‘an error, apologized, and promised to behave himself. 
Even so, his working days were over. He could not be 
trusted to do what was wanted by the Soviet leadership. 


In 1936, a great Russian composer, Dmitri Shostako- 
vich, honored by the whole world, wrote an opera 
Stalin didn’t like it. So the critics — who say what they 
are told —found in his music melodies that praised 
capitalism! How can music do this? We don’t know, but 
the Communists think they do! 

Anyhow, poor Shostakovich was in disgrace. It took 
some time for him to be restored to favor. 

A few weeks ago, Shostakovich was in disgrace again 
along with Prokofiev (“Peter and the Wolf”), Khacha- 
turian (“Sabre Dance”) and four other Soviet com- 
posers. They were accused of writing music that “smells 
strangely of the spirit of modern bourgeois music of 
Europe and America.” It is hard to tell what the Rus- 
sians mean by this artistic double talk. However, the 
disgraced composers publicly apologized. 





 —" 


SHOSTAKOVICH MAY BE A 
GENIUS. BUT 1 DON'T CARE 
. FOR-THE OPERA. . 





Dmitri Shostakovich is one of world’s five greatest 
living composers. In 1936 his opera Lady Macbeth of 


Mzensk was blasted by the Soviet press and banned. 
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But — believe it or not — the same day that the com- 
posers were disgraced in Moscow, the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington issued its latest Information Bulletin. 
This bulletin carried an article hailing Khachaturian 
for the “exceptionally strong appeal” of his composi- 
tions. Obviously, the Soviet Information Bulletin had 
gone to press before the orders of the Moscow party 
line had been changed! 

One playwright, hoping to make himself safe, in- 
cluded in his play almost every accomplishment of the 
Soviets. He glorified steel production and dams, state 
and collective farms, almost everything — almost. When 
the play was finished, the criticism was, “You forgot to 
mention the collective store!” 

The Communists really believe they can make people 
think to order. No person may utter a thought that does 
not agree with the party line. 

Artists and professional people are — or should be — 
creative. The quality that makes them really great is the 
power of thinking new thoughts, doing something that 
no one ever thought of before. But it is forbidden by 
Soviet law to express a thought that does not follow the 
Communist party line. 

Another recent victim of this strait jacket on thought 
is Eugen S. Varga, who was head of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s economic institute. But Varga is a trained econ- 
omist. He really thinks. So this expert wrote a book. He 
wrote that the “capitalists” did not get rich from the 
war. Then he dared to say that there was no sign of the 
“capitalist” countries having a depression or going to 
pieces within the next ten years. 

This was too much. The last report of Varga is that 
he is in disgrace and has lost his job. 


Freedom Without Liberty 


One of the world’s great scientists is Peter Kapitza, 
who was born in Russia. Kapitza lived and worked in 
England. Some years ago he was invited to visit Russia. 
When he tried to leave after his visit, he was arrested. 
It is reported that he is working on an atomic bomb — 
a prisoner of the Soviets. 

Communists will tell you that the new Russian con- 
stitution is an excellent one. They point to the civil 





JS YOUR OPERA“LADY MACBETH OF 
MZENSK" BANNED IN RUSSIA ? 


IT 1S.NOT BANNED, IT 
1S SIMPLY NOT PLAYED. 











At ‘47 International Music Festival in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, Russia was represented by Shostakovich, her 
greatest composer. Here he was queried by reporters. 
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rights that it promises— freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, of street processions. The Communists call 
these pledges freedom, but if anyone took them seri- 
ously he would not last long. These civil rights may be 
used only to “strengthen the Communist system.” They 
were not granted to give the people liberty. 

In a real democracy, freedom means liberty to criti- 
cize and oppose, as well as to support. Our government 
was set up to guarantee these liberties to us and it 
actually tries to make good on that guarantee. Most of 
us believe that it does so to an extent never before 
equalled in the whole world. And we also believe that 
any form of censorship of creative ability or of criticism 
is dangerous. A democracy cannot flourish without 
criticism. 

















A skit of Karandash, the most popular circus clown in 
Russia, was recently banned because it had a slight 
reference to war-time lend-lease from United States. 





1 DONT CARE IF THE SCRIPT 1S TRUTHFUL. 
PRODUCTION MUST STOP IMMEDIATELY! 








Russian films are made by State, used for propaganda. 
Two years ago Eisenstein, Russia's greatest director, 
was forced by Reds to stop work on historical film. 
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HATS IN THE RING 


 lathaalatlaciehasledl skank aied tet ded 
Introducing the Men Who May Be President 


5. Harold E. Stassen 


AROLD E. STASSEN, who cele- 
brates his 41st birthday on April 
13, has devoted himself to a single task 
for the past 28 months. That task is a 
never-lagging campaign to make him 
the next President of the United States. 

The former Governor of Minnesota, 
who served during the war as an aide 
to Admiral William F. Halsey, threw 
his hat in the ring just after returning 
to civilian life. Stassen has traveled an 
estimated 130,000 miles and has made 
420 speeches since December, 1946. 

To acquaint himself at first hand with 
international problems, Stassen last 
year visited Europe and Russia, where 
he had a personal interview with Stalin. 
He also was a delegate to 1945 San 
Francisco conference to write the 
United Nations Charter. He has ex- 
pressed himself on almost every do- 
mestic issue, and for many of them has 
outlined detailed plans. On housing, for 
instance, he proposes that the Govern- 
ment construct projects to house 25,000 
families. Upon completion, the projects 
would be sold to private investors. 

On labor-management relations, Stas- 
sen supporters point out that, as Min- 
nesota’s Governor for three terms, he 
was able to bring labor unions and busi- 
nessmen into peaceful harmony during 
a period of industrial strife. 

Critics of the six-foot-two-inch, 210- 
pound, blue-eyed Presidential hopeful 
claim that he attempts to be an expert 
on too many things at once. His hous- 
ing program, for instance, is called un- 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 


workable by some experts. Stassen re- 
cently accused Edwin G. Pauley and 
other Administration “insiders” of specu- 
lating in grain on the basis of informa- 
tion gained from official Government 
sources. Some people called this a de- 
vice to “hit the headlines.” 

Stassen was elected Governor of Min- 
nesota as a “wonder boy” at the age of 
31. To earn his way through law school, 
he worked as a grocery clerk and rail- 
road conductor. Elected County Attor- 
ney of Dakota County in 1930, the 
youthful lawyer was the center of a 
group of young, progressive Republi- 
cans. Their activity was rewarded when 
Stassen won the governorship in 1938. 
Stassen is married and has two young 
children. If elected President in 1948, 
he would be the youngest Chief, Execu- 
tive in U. S. history. 

According to his campaign head- 
quarters, Stassen has the best standing 
of any Republican candidate. This as- 
sertion is based on public opinion polls 
which show that Stassen has top-rank- 
ing support among independent voters 
who have no party loyalties. These polls 
also show that Stassen is gaining votes 
faster than any other candidate. 

However, in the most recent Gallup 
poll among Republican voters, Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey rates first in 
popularity (37 per cent) with Stassen 
next (15 per cent). 


6. Gen. MacArthur 


ENERAL of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur established some sort of 
long distance record by tossing his 
famed khaki hat into the Presidential 
ring from his desk in Tokyo. 

Actually, the Allied Supreme Com- 
mander in Japan has made no move to 
enter the field as a full-fledged political 
campaigner. But, in a letter to a group 
of his supporters in Wisconsin, he wrote 
that he would be failing in “good cit- 
izenship” if he shrank from “accepting 
any public duty to which I might be 
called by the American people.” 

That statement was enough to start 
a nationwide “MacArthur for President” 
campaign, which is ardently backed by 
a number of newspapers, including the 
Hearst chain. The Presidential pri- 
maries in Wisconsin (April 6) ,and 
Nebraska (April 13), in which the Gen- 
eral’s name is entered, may well deter- 
mine his chances for nomination at the 


Republican national convention _ this 
June. 

As a possible candidate, the 68-year- 
old military hero is in a unique posi- 
tion. He has not been in the conti- 
nental United States for at least 1] 
years. His position on domestic issues 
and on many international issues is not 
known to the general public. It is 
known, however, that he favors strong 
action against Communist advances 
everywhere, particularly in Asia. This 
stand is being stressed heavily by man, 
of General MacArthur’s supporters. 

If MacArthur were elected President, 
he would be the oldest U. S. Chief Ex- 
ecutive ever to take office. He was born 
on January 26, 1880, at an Army post 
near Little Rock, Arkansas. He gradu 
ated from West Point with the highest 
scholastic record made by any cadet up 
to that time. The six-foot General was 
Army Chief of Staff from 1930 to 1935 
a post which his father, a Civil Wai 
general, had held before him. 

“I shall return!,” the challenge spoken 
by MacArthur as he left the Philippines 
in early 1942 before the invading Japa 
nese, were the’ words which made the 
General a glorious symbol for the Al! 
lied war effort in the Pacific. 

It is just such dramatic flourishes 
which are at the center of controvers\ 
about General MacArthur. Some people 
believe that he is too wrapped up in his 
own importance, and is a “show-off.” 
Such feelings have led to the creation 
of “Veterans Against MacArthur” clubs, 
made up of Pacific war veterans who 
are critical of their former commander. 

Many other people believe, however, 
that General MacArthur has performed 
a near-miracle in building a democratic 
Japan. After his recent visit to Japan. 
Roger N. Baldwin, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, said 
of MacArthur, “I have met no man in 
public life with a keener understanding 
of the principles and practices of lib- 
eral democracy.” 
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HO has not thrilled to the 
W long-drawn-out wail of a 

locomotive whistle, to the 
magic of the sights and sounds of mov- 
ing trains? “Never since,” writes 
Stewart H. Holbrook,® recalling his boy- 
hood, “have I heard the like of the 
whistle of a Grand Trunk mogul as it 
moaned up from deep in the forest we 
called the ‘Hegan Woods’ and came 
wafting on frosty waves through the 
brittle air of a December in northern 
Vermont. To me those moguls were 
gigantic locomotives. I firmly believed 
them to be the largest locomotives on 
earth, and so did all other boys of the 
town. . . . On a grade crossing in the 
very center of the village, one of them 
stood at dusk every winter night . . . 
while we boys stood to watch the great 
black monster with its trimmings of ice 
that told of bitter weather, and listen 
fascinated to its breathing. 

“We knew, of course, that this 
breathing of the locomotive was really 
some sort of pump that had to do with 
the airbrakes, but we never thought of 
it that way, for an engine to a boy of 
my time was not a machine at all but 
a living animal, perhaps some species 
of mastodon, in any case an animal that 
had lungs and breathed. To us that 
nervous panti1.g—that pam-pah, pam- 
pah — now slow and even, now hurried, 
was coming direct from the body and 
soul of the locomotive, as sentient as 
any human and twice as wonderful. 
The engine, you understand, was pant- 


* The Story of American Railroads, by 
Stewart H. Holbrook. Crown Publishers, 
N. ¥. $450 

*°® The Milwaukee Road: Its first 100 
Years, by August Derleth. Railroads of 
America Series. Creative Age Press, N. Y. 
$4.00 
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Whistle 
in the Night 


ing, resting, as a dog rests and pants, 
gathering strength. . .” 

The drama of railroading early ex- 
cited the imagination of American 
writers. However, little of this writing 
has survived, nor has it merited sur- 
vival, A fair specimen of these early 
efforts is the melodrama Under the Gas- 
light, first produced in 1867. In the big 
third act of this meller, the curtain rises 
to reveal a railroad track across the 
stage. On center stage is a clumsy but 
impressive old fashioned switch. Five 
minutes before the express is due, the 
villain binds the hero firmly to the main 
line track, sneers and slinks away. The 
noise of the oncoming train is heard, 
then the train itself approaches from 
the wings. Just when it seems that the 
hero is a goner, the heroine dashes on 
to give the switch the old heave-ho. 
The train is sidetracked. Audiences 
went wild over this hokum. 

Under the Gaslight started a whole 
cycle of railroad plays. We have not 
seen the last of them yet, nor do we 
want to. 

Railroads have come in for more 
strenuous literary treatment in some of 
our recent books. In The Story of Amer- 
ican Railroads, Stewart H. Holbrook 
tells how railroads influenced our poli- 
tics, economics, and culture. The book 
is filled with an astonishing amount of 
information, much of it fascinating. 
Third and most recent volume in the 
Railroads of America Series is The 
Milwaukee Road,** by August Derleth, 
Here is told the story of the Milwaukee 
Road and its effect on the growth of the 
Middle West. Mr. Derleth gives us his- 
tory ‘and economics with a fine feeling 
for the wonder of railroading, as the 
following selection from the book 
shows: 


Cnglish OAT 


“There is something fascinating 
almost beyond words in watching a 
train come in. I was aware of it without 
question when I was a child, and I was 
sharply conscious of it in later youth 
when I stood with other young fellows 
on the station platform to watch the 
through train go surging past, some- 
times stopping briefly to discharge or 
take on a passenger or to drop mail; it 
was’then a feeling of something im- 
mense, something from ‘outside’ mo- 
mentarily touching my own orbit, and 
I used to thinl. of its passengers — most 
of them asleep at that late hour, some 
still clustered about tables in the smoker 
—as people passing in the night, so 
that somehow the night train came to 
symbolize for me the very mystery 
which is a fundamental of life. 

“Day and night, the people of Amer- 
ica turn to watch the trains flash past, 
impelled by an attraction that is almost 
a kind of primitive magic, as if for 
many of them the trains are things of 
beauty and wonder. And so they are — 
in themselves and as symbols of the 
wonder of man and his accomplish- 
ments. Many «a lonely person has been 
cheered by the sight of the long trains 

And, just as trains going by 
draw the eyes, so do the whistles reach 
out; many a heart has lifted at the 
sound of the long wail, or the sharp 
challenge, or the pleasant music of the 
locomotive whistles givin, voice over 
the sweet land that is America. 

“That the locomotive whistle has 
captured the imagination of millions is 
not to be gainsaid; the whistle, too, is 
the. voice of romance and flight. As 
thousands of faces are pressed to win- 
dow panes to watch the train go by. 
even more thousands of ears are attuned 
to the whistling of locomotives which 
some eyes never see. 

“A lonely sou.d—perhaps, for the 
lonely. Though the whistle sounds to 
mark the approach to crossroads, to 
stations, and the leave-taking of the 
towns, there is no question but that it 
communicates far more to the isolated 
listener far from sight of the train’s 
dark, coach-lit length streaking through 
the night-held countryside.” 





depot in the little town of Strat- 

ford, Kansas. The stage is sepa- 

rated in the center by a counter 
and ticket window which permit two 
scenes: the depot office, right, and the 
waiting room, left. There is a swinging 
door or gate in this counter permitting 
traffic between office and waiting 
room. 

As the curtain rises, the sound of a 
fast passenge® train is heard approach- 
ing. It is a streamliner. From its metal- 
lic drone, the rising crescendo of sing- 
ing steel, and the sustained whistle to- 
gether with the steady sound of the 
bell, we know immediately that the 
train has not the slightest intention of 
stopping at Stratford station. In a mo- 
ment it has flashed past the window 
and decrescendoes as it speeds on. 

Depot agent, David Gilbert, sits at 
his table and watches the streamliner 
go by. He has done this hundreds of 
times before. When the train is gone he 
automatically reaches for the telephone, 
puts on the earphones, cranks the phone. 

Sprague Higgins, David's age, sits 
tilted back in his chair, his feet on a 
smaller table on which a checker-board 
is patiently waiting the completion of 
a game. 

Daviw: Dispatcher? Stratford Station 
speaking. Golden Gate Limited by at 
three-fifty-eight. 

(He removes the earphones.) 

SPRAGUE: Let’s see here, David, was 
it your move? Or was it mine? 

Daviw (quietly): I don’t think I'd 


/ 


ought to pay any more, Sprague. Makes 
me feel guilty when I ought to be work- 
ing. 

SpraGuE: At what? 

Davin: There’s always superintend- 
ents liable to drop in. 

SPRAGUE: Surprise me if the superin- 
tendents even remembered they had a 
depot here at Stratford. 

(Helene Sauerly has entered. She 
stands tall, lean, and righteously, and 
taps an umbrella importantly. Helene is 
about fifty-three. She is an old maid. 
There is a kind of charm and dignity 
about her. The men have not heard nor 
seen her enter. 

HELENE: I beg your pardon! 

Davip: How-do-you-do, Miss Sauer- 
ly. I didn’t hear you come — 

HELENE: So I noticed. It’s no wonder 
they have taken off all our trains. 

SpracuE: They haven't taken them 
off — they just don’t stop. 

HELENE: They haven't stopped for 
five years, Mr. Higgins. 

SpracuE: All right, so what's the ar- 
gument? 

HELENE (under her breath): That 
man... (She fumbles in her purse.) 

Davi: Never mind the express no- 
tice, Miss Sauerly, I’ve got your baby 
buggy right here. 

HELENE (raring): Baby buggy! 
(Sprague’s feet fall off the counter.) 
I beg your pardon! 











Davi: Maybe I should have said 
“perambulator.” 

HELENE: Perambulator? 1 ordered a 
percolator! (Sprague snorts.) 

SpraGcuE: Excuse me, Helene, but | 
was just thinking how funny it was. 

HELENE: I see nothing funny about 
it! 

Spracue: Did you ever try making 
coffee in a baby buggy? There’s lots of 
things can happen in them, but making 
coffee ain’t one of ‘em. 

(David has wheeled the baby buggy 
into the waiting room.) 

HELENE: Is this a joke, Mr. Gilbert? 

Dav: This is what it says on the 
way bill, one perambulator. (Helene 4s 
out. ) 

Spracue (chuckling): I'll be saddled 
for a mule! If this don’t get to be the 
talk of Stratford it won’t be my fault! 
Helene Sauerly getting herself a per- 
ambulator! 

Davip: It must have been her hand- 
writing. 

Spracue: You sure hit it there, 
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By Marcus Bach 


David. That woman writes the con- 
sarndest hand of any in town. 

Davin: It’s a funny thing. She’s an 
intelligent woman otherwise. 

SpracuE (visualizing): Yes, sir. I've 
got notes of hers I ain’t never been able 
to read — complete. 

Davi: Notes? Don’t tell me Helene’s 
had to borrow money! 

SpracuE (in quiet reminiscence): 
Not them kind of notes. Heart-beats. 

Davi: Heart-beats? 

Spracue (as before): :.eastens that’s 
what we used to call ’em. 

Davi: Hmmm. (He brings the per- 
ambulator back into the office.) 

SpracuE: You came to Stratford too 
late to know about it, David, and to 
most folks it’s ancient history. But to 
me it’s memories . . . (David is sym- 
pathetic.) The two of us graduated 
from high school at Willow City, used 
to ride over together in her pa’s surrey 
with the black team. Used to stuff our 
notes down in the whipholder on the 
dashboard. Once I even hid one in the 
eavespout over at her place. That night 
it rained. I always said that note went 
way down to New Orleans. 

Davip: What’s worrying me is what 
to do with this pushmobile. There hasn’t 
been a baby in Stratford since Rose 
Duncan’s. 

Spracue: Before you send it back 
I'll bring some of the boys down here 
to look at this new-fangled percolator. 

Davip: Beats me how you can be 
that way with Helene when you used 
to love her so. 

SpracuE: Lov—! Now, don’t start 
that kind of talk . . . Guess I wouldn't 
really when it came right down to it. 
‘Cause sometimes it just seems I’m sort 
of waiting for the time. when — ah — 
Providence wi'l give us a chance to talk 
things over. 

Davi: You never married and 
neither did she. 

SpracuE: That’s ‘cause I went to 
Kansas City to make my fortune. 


Davin: And they tell me she had to 
take care of her mother after she had 
that stroke. 

SpracuE (quietly): For seven years 
she did that. Well, move. All you got 
to worry about is keepin’ me out of the 
king row. 

Davi: Just a minute. (David looks 
at his watch. He seats himself at the 
table as at the opening of the play. In 
the distance is heard the sound of an- 
other streamliner coming from the op- 
posite direction. The train speeds by. 
David watches it with solemn eyes. He 
picks up the earphones.) Dispatcher? 
Stratford Station speaking. Number 
seventeen by at four-nine. (David sits 
thoughtfully for a moment.) 

SpracuE: What's the thatter? 

Davi: Nothing. (Comes to table.) 

SpracvueE: Sorry if my talking about 
— about Helene that way set you think- 
in’ about your wife who’s passed on. 

Davm: No, no, it’s not that. 

SpracuE: You've got a fine daughter, 
a nice little house across the tracks, a 
nice job. Don’t see where you've got 
any kick comin’. Less’n you're worried 
"cause you don’t feel good sometimes. 

Davi: You heard those trains go by 
just now. 

SpracuE: Don’t pay much notice to 
em any more since they never stop. 

Davw: That's right. 

SpracuE: What's right? 

Daviw: They don’t stop. 

Spr4cvueE: Oh, a freighter stops every 
coupla days. 

DaAvip: But no passenger. 

Spracuge: Wait a minute! I'll jump 
the whole caboodle if you do that! 

Davin: It means an awful lot to me, 
Sprague. 

SpracuE: The game? 

Davm: Stratford Station, I've been a 
town depot agent for over thirty years. 
I'm ending up at a flag stop. Guess I 
wouldn’t talk this way if you hadn't 
started in abou: you and Helene. 
There’s probably more to your old 
friendship and heartbeats than you'll 
admit. 

SpracueE: That’s plumb silly talk. 

Davw: There’s more to me and the 
road, too. I never talked to anybody 
about trains running through and never 
stopping nor about the mail being 
brought in by truck now so that not 
even mail trains stop any more. Yes, I 
did, too, talk about it once, to my 
daughter, Betty. Then like a dumb fool 
I got to crying. 

SpracuE: Get to cryin’ around me 
and I'll put you in the percolator. 

Daviww: I thought by the time I was 
near sixty I'd be u« big officer on the 
road. I'm at a flag stop. I've seen the 
new engines come in, air-conditioned 
coaches, the streamliners . . . though 
they never even stopped here on the 
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trial run. They go. to Omaha on the 
West and Kansas City on the East, and 
there hasn’t been a flag stop out of 
Stratford since the streamliners came in. 
And, Sprague, there’s just a chance 
they might close Stratford Station alto- 
gether one of these days. 

SpracuE: Now, wait a minutel 

Davi: There’d be more to that than 
just losing out on a checker game. A 
pension would take care of Betty and 
me, but there’s something it wouldn’t 
do. You see, Sprague, I knew most of 
the men on these runs in the old days. 
. . » It gives me sort of a sore spot... 
(He indicates his heart.) 

SpracvE (uneasily): Now, let’s not 
get sentimental in the heat of the day. 
Stratford ain’t the only town on the line 
that’s been left high and dry. What's 
happened is plain as day. The trucks 
have taken over the hauling business 
in these small towns. 

Davin: It’s a long story. First the 
traveling men stopped riding trains. 
That was because the roads were grav- 
eled and they could go with cars. So 
they took off passenger trains. Then 
local truckers began hauling cattle and 
they took off our cattle trains. Next 
came out line trucks and took the 
freight and express. Then the buses 
came and handled the mai] and the 
few folks who maybe didn’t have cars. 
I remember how I told the superin- 
tendent when they transferred me here, 
“Tll make Stratford a regular stop sta- 
tion again.” But I didn’t. I tried hard for 
a good many years. I worked, Sprague. 
Now you've won me over to playing 
checkers to kind of forget things. 

SpracuE: I don’t know whether I'd 
call what you're doin’ playin’ or not. 

Davi: Id like just once to have 
somebody be leaving Stratford so I 
could once in my life flag stop one of 
those flyers going either east or west. 

SpracuE: You'd sure have the whole 
town down here if that ever happened. 
Oh, it'd be a thrill and no foolin’ to 
just hold out a little flag and stop one 
of them streamliners that go through 
here with their noses up. 

Davip (moving a checker): It’s not 
only that; it’s another feeling. 

Spracug (jumping three men): By 
gad, you're sure playin’ a devil of a 
game! (Helene has come in.) 

HELENE: Mr. Higgins! 

Davip: Well, Miss Sauerly. 

HELENE? I have never been around 
Mr. Higgins but that he was swearing 
at the top of his voice. 

SpracuE (to himself): Tl be dog- 
goned if it don’t beat all. 

Davi: Is there something I can do 
for you, Miss Sauerly? 

HELENE: I've decided to keep the 
perambulator. That is, not for myselfl 
Dear me, what am I saying! 





Davm: Well, I'll wheel it back out 
to you, 

SpracueE (with sincerity): Helene, 
. I'll help you get 


you... thatis.. 
it home. ~ 

HELENE (testily); I shall take care 
of that very well myself! (Then.) Dear 
me, how shall 1 manage it? 

Davi: I'll look up the way bill. 
(David goes to his table.) 

SpracuE (gently): If you don’t mind, 
Helene, what are you hankerin’ to do 
with it? 

HELENE (shortly): A wedding. 

SpRAGuE: A wedding! (A lump rises 
in his throat.) You mean you... !I 
thought you’d been lookin’ like a school- 
girl of late. 

HELENE: Filatterer! (Then, with a 
slight sigh.) My schoolgirl days were 
over thirty years ago. 

SPRAGUE (with sincerity): Maybe, 
in a way, Helene, but when your cheeks 
flush up like they do now . 

HELENE: My cheeks do not flush! 

Daviw (coming with the papers): 
Here you are, Miss Sauerly. If you'll 
sign right here. 

HELENE: Why didn’t they send it 
dismantled? 

SPRAGUE: Ain’t it always the way 
with these companies? Of course, Hel- 
ene, you ordered a percolator. 

HELENE: I know, but this must serve 
the purpose. The shower is tonight. 

SPRAGUE: Oh, the shower! The Phil- 
lips girl. 

Davin: I heard Betty talking about it 
this noon. 

SpracuE (relieved): Oh, that’s it. 

HELENE (confidentially to David): 
You know about such things, Mr. Gil- 
bert. Will it be too out of place to pre- 
sent her with this? 

SPRAGUE (answering for David): I 
should say not! In this day and age... 

(The telephone rings.) 

Davi: Just a minute. (David goes to 
the telephone.) 

SpracuE: Helene . . . (Helene fin- 
gers her purse nervously.) I wasn’t just 
talkin’ when I said that about your 
lookin’ young-like. You do. You re- 
member how we used to dress up like 
we was older than we were? Now we 
don’t want to act as young as we really 
feel about some things. 

Davww (at the phone): Just a minute 
and I'll look it up, Mr. Weaver. (David 
hes business at his file.) 

SpracuE: Helene, I’ve stood down 
at the postoffice often and watched you 
when you came in for your mail. I've 
been afraid to talk to you because of a 
funny feelin’ I had that you didn’t want 
anything to do with me. Oh, I know 
you'd pass the time of day with me 
kind of short-like. You know, I’ve even 
come to church just to be where I could 
see you. 


Hevene: That’s a very sacrilegious 
thing to do, Sprague Higgins. 

SpraGve: Maybe it is, and then 
again, maybe there’s some religion in it. 

HELENE: You always talked strange. 
It’s very disturbing. 

SpracuE: Guess the reason I never 
talk much to you is because you always 
seemed so much better and smarter 
than me, Helene . . . If I ever did talk 
the whole town would be buzzing like 
a nest of bees. But, I sure wanted to. 
And now that Providence has fixed up 
this chance .. . 

HELENE (turning to him, quietly dis- 
turbed): Please, not so loud. 

SpracuE: Don’t mind David. He'd 
like to stop a train. I'd only like to stop 
you for a minute, Helene. Now, that’s 
a dev — dickens — of a thing to say. 
Gosh, I didn’t mean to compare you to 
a train, Helene! 

(They are interrupted by the en- 
trance of Betty Gilbert and Gayland 
Wilson. Betty is perhaps 22; Gayland 
about 26. They are in happy spirits.) 

Betty (at sight of the baby buggy): 
Hello! What’s this? 

HELENE (shortly): A mistake. 

SpracuE (beginning to dismantle 
it): It’s for the shower. 

(David has closed his telephone busi- 
ness when Betty rushes over to him.) 

Betty: Dad! 

Davin: What are you doing here at 
this time of the day, Betty? 

Betty: Guess what’s happened. Mr. 
Wilson’s car broke down! Isn’t it won- 
derful! He’s got to take a train! 

Davin: You mean — this young man— 

Betty: You know Mr. Wilson, Dad, 
he’s often been in town — 

Davip: You mean — flag stop, Mr. 
Wilson? 

GayLaNp: Any way to get me to 
Brenham, Mr. Gilbert. 

Davw _(crestfallen): 
can’t get you to Brenham! 

Betty: You can flag stop the four- 
thirty-four. 

GayLaNnp: Doesn't it stop at Bren- 
ham? 

Davin: It stops there all right, Mr. 
Wilson, but flag stop is only for Dodge 
City and beyond. 

GayLaNnpD: Then I'll buy a ticket to 
Dodge City and get off at Brenham. 

(The perambulator falls over on 
Sprague.) 

HELENE (to his rescue, kneeling be- 
side him): Sprague! Are you hurt? 

Davin: You really think you might 
do that, Mr. Wilson? 

GayLanpb: I'm afraid it’s worth it. 
You see, I'm meeting my dad there to- 
night... 

Betty: He’s driving from Wichita. 

GayLanp: Dad sent me here to ne- 
gotiate with a bunch of farmers about 
a grain elevator and... 


Brenham! I 


Betty: And they might build one 
here in Stratford. In fact, it’s very pos- 
sible. 

GayYLaNnp: Just when I’m ready to 
leave I burn, out a bearing in the old 
jalopy . . . You see, Mr. Noble lives in 
Brenham and he’s the . . . 

(Sprague is pounding a wheel off the 
perambulator. ) 

Davin: Sprague! You mean, Mr. Wil- 
son, one of the big Wilson-Noble ele- 
vators might be built here in Stratford? 

GayLanp: I think the territory war- 
rants one. And if I can meet Dad to- 
night as scheduled, I believe we can 
settle it. 

Davio: I'll make you out one for 
Dodge City and you can catch number 
nineteen at four-thirty-four. 

(David consults his w:.tch, and goes 
to the telegraph at the table.) 

SpracuE: I don’t know how Ford 
does it. This is the complicatedest piece 
of machinery I ever saw. 

GAYLAND: Maybe it’s out of your line, 
Mister. 

SpracuE (shortly): Maybe it is and 
maybe it ain't. 

HELENE: Sprague was always good 
at this sort of thing — I mean, around 
machinery. (She goes out.) 

SpracuE (getting to his feet): Oh, 
now, Helene! What did I do now? (He 
gets to his feet and soon goes out, tak- 
ing two of the wheels.) 

GayLanp: Holler if you need some 
help. (He turns to Betty.) Or maybe 
I’ve got my own problems on hand. 

Betty: How do you usually meet 
your problems, Mr. Wilson? 

GaYLANb: Usually with open arms, 
Miss Gilbert. 

Betty: Let’s finish the job for them. 

GayLanpb: That’s what I was think- 
ing of doing. 

Betty: I meant the perambulator. 

GayLAND: That’s what I meant. (He 
gets down to work.) 

Betty: You'll be coming back for 
your car, won't you? 

GayLanp: Why did you think ~ let 
it break down? 

Betty: I didn’t know you had it 
trained that way. 

GayLanp: I haven't usually. 

Betty: Was this something special? 

GayLanp: Extra special. 

(David, having finished at the tele- 
graph, comes from the office.) 

Davw: Betty, kind of look after 
things while I run up to the store. 

GayLAnp (getting the buggy disman- 
tled): You wouldn’t think the old girl 
would give anything like this, evea for 
a shower. 

Davip: Neither did she. 
goes.) 

GayLanp: I don’t suppose you knew 
that, did you? 

Betty: What? 
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GayYLanp: That you're extra special? 

Betty: No, it’s news. 

GaYLaNnp: There’s news behind the 
news, too. 

Betry: What? 

GayYLanp: What about that fellow at 
the store who asked you to go to the 
alumni banquet at Willow City tonight? 

Betty: I didn’t say I'd go. 

GayYLaNnp: No, and you didn’t say 
you wouldn't either. 

Betty: Are you interested, Mr. Wil- 
son? 

GaYLanb: I am, Miss Gilbert. Is that 
where you went to High School? 

Betty: M-hm. 

(Gayland gets another piece off the 
buggy.) 

Betty: Do you know, you're making 
this an awfully big day for my dad? 

GayLanp: For your dad! 

Betty: I'll bet he’s up buying him- 


self a new coat for the big moment 
when he stops the four-thirty-four. 


GaYLAND: It might be a big day for 
him, but it could be a bigger night for 
me. 

Betty: But you don’t know what it 
means to him. 

GAYLAND: Just think, there’d be Wil- 
low City and the little red school... 

Betty: Willow City? 

GayLanp: Would you go? 

Betty: Your car's broken. 

Gay.anp: I think I could carry you 
twelve miles. 

Betty: Could you? 

GayLaNnpD: Would you go if we could 
find a way? 

Betty: You've got to get to Brenham, 

GaYLAND: There’s another way to 
get to Brenham besides the four-thirty- 
four. | could order a plane out of Kan- 
sas City, be picked up at the Willow 
City airport and... 

Betty: Thrilling! 

GayLanp: And get to Brenham be- 
fore number nineteen. Where’s a phone? 

Betty: Right over .. . (She starts to 
show him the phone; stops suddenly.) 
Oh, no, no. You couldn't do that! 

GayLanp: Then we'll go up to the 
telephone office. 

Betty: I mean, you — you've got to 
take the train. 

GayLAnb: For dad’s sake? 

Betty: It is kind of foolish, isn’t it? 

GaYLaND: Seens that way when to- 
night could mean a lot to you and me. 


Or maybe it isn’t foolish — I don’t 
know. 

Betty: Sometimes I thin’ it’s maybe 
natural — the way dad feels — working 
as he has with the same road all his 
life — going down instead of up as he’d 
planned, seeing the trains go through 
every day, with the men he used to 
know running them. 

GayLaNnb: Maybe I can get the Wil- 
son-Noble Company to build an ele- 
vator right o: the tracks, or maybe 
they'll get a good district manager here 
— a nice young man connected with 
the firm . . 

Betty: Anc trains stopping at Strat- 
ford all the time — trains picking up 
grain. 

GayLanp: I think you've got trains 
on your mind. Betty, when I come back 
for the car, will you run over to Willow 
City or somewhere with me? 

Betty: M-hmmm. 

(Sprague and Helene come in in 
happy spirits. Helene clears her throat 
at sight of Betty partly in Gayland’s 
arms. ) 

SpracuE (chuckling): WUvoggone, 
sure must be something in the air. 

GayYLaNnb: Have you noticed it! 

SpracueE: By gum, I've felt it! 

HELENE (pleased at the dismantled 
perambulator) . Thank you, Mr. Wilson, 

SpracuE (pleasantly to Gayland): 
Too bad you're a stranger hereabouts, 
Mr. Wilson, or Helene and I'd take you 
all with us to Willow City tonight. 

GayYLanp: What's taking you over 
there? 

SPRAGUE (sincerely): Memories, mis- 
ter. Memories and heartbeats. 

HELENE (in gentle warning): 
Sprague... 

Betty: You're going to the banquet, 
Miss Sauerly? 

HELENE: Sprague and I thought we 
might, out of our duty to the school. 

SpraGuE: My car is old, but it’s a 
two-seater, and it'll run. 

GayLanp: Well, Betty? 

Betty: I'd like to say yes, bu... 
(David enters. He is wearing a brand 
new blue jacket and a new cap.) Dad, 
you look marvelous! 

SpracuE: What the dev — dickens! 

HELENE (pleased): Mr. Gilbert! 

Davin: There’s a big crowd of about 
twenty folks on their way down. 

Betty: You hear! 

Davip: Here’s your ticket, Mr. Wil- 
son. I hate to charge you for it, too, 
especially since it’s seven dollars and 
since you could go all the way to Dodge 
City instead of just to Brenham — and 
because of other reasons, too. 

Spracue: You just better keep the 
flag handy, David, ‘cause someday 
maybe there'l! be two folks goin’ to 
Dodge City and beyond. 

Betty: Now, Sprague. . 


Spracue: I don’t mean you! 

HELENE: Sprague... . 

GayLanp (business with money) 
There you are. 

.Davw: Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 
Thank you very much. And I —I hope 
you won't mind some of the folks com- 
ing down. I just mentioned it to them 
sort of casually like up town, but, of 
course, they kind of got excited. 

HELENE: It’s a great day when some- 
thing happens that you always looked 
forward to happening someday. 

Davi: Yes, isn’t it? 

SPRAGUE: It sure is, 

GayYLAND: It sure must be... 

Betty: Listen! 

(The low rumble of train is heard.) 

Davin: She’s early! 

Joun Snyper (rushing in): Hey, 
David, she’s comin’ down at the forks! 

Davin: ] got her warned on the tele- 
graph. 

Betry: Are you sure, dad? 

Davin: Sure as day. You hear that? 
Two short whistles? That means the en 
gineer got the conductor’s signa] on the 
stop rope. That means he’s watching for 
a flag stop at Stratford. Come on, Mr. 
Wilson! 

Joun: Must be all of fifteen people 
out there! 

Davip: She’s coming! But this time 
she’s going to stop! (He goes out.) 

SPRAGUE: It’s so doggone excitin’ | 
could cuss. 

HeELeneE (gently): Sprague . .. (She 
offers him her arm. He takes her arm 
and they go out. The train is near.) 

GAyYLAND: Coming out, Betty? (She 
shakes her head.) You’ve been swell. 

Berry: That was easy. 

GayYLaNnp: So long. 

Betty: So long, Gayle. 

(He takes her in his arms. John 
turns. ) 

Joun: Hey, you'd better hurry, she’s 
.-. (He gulps as Gayland kisses Betty. ) 

Gaytanp: I'll be back. 

Betry: Good-by. 

Joun: She’s here. (Gayland goes. 
Betty remains near the counter. The 
train comes to a stop outside.) Your 
Paw’s right out there in front. He's 
holdin’ that littk flag right in the face 
of the streamliner. I'll be doggoned! 
The feller’s gettin’ on. Your Paw’s 
shakin hands with him — now with the 
brakeman, and with the conductor. 
Deggone! Lool: at him! Wait — there’s 
the signal, Never did see a streamliner 
stop before. She’s takin’ off. You ought 
to see your Paw, Betty. Looks te me 
like he’s a-cryin’! Looks like Sprague 
Higgins is a-cryin’, too! Helene’s put 
her arm around him! Well, Doggone! 
It's sure a good thing that trains don’t 
stop here every day! 

(The streamliner departs and fades 
out in the distance as the curtain falls.) 





T TAKES all kinds of heroes to 
I make enough adventure stories for 

everybody's pleasure. In America 
we like tall folk tales about Jesse James, 
Billy the Kid, Dan’l Boone, Davy (“half 
alligator, half horse”) Crockett, Jean 
Lafitte, Buffalo Bill (“wuz a two-gun 
man”) and gentle Johnny Appleseed. 
Some of our sturdiest heroes have been 
strong-arm /orkers— Paul Bunyan, Mike 
Fink, that steel-drivin’ devil, John Hen- 
ry, and the fearless engineer, Casey 
Jones. 

Casey Jones, there was a brave inan! 
His name was John Luther Jones, from 
Cayce (pronounced Casey), Kentucky. 
The terrible wreck actually occurred 
April 30, 1900. If you go to Cayce, you 
can see the tablet erected to the rail- 
roader’s memory. “While running the 
Illinois Central Fast Mail,” it reads, 
“and through no fault of his, his engine 
bolted through three freight cars... 
Casey died with his hand clenched to 
the brake helve, and his was the only 
life lost.” 


CASEY JONES 
Come all you rounders for I want 
you to hear 
The story told of a brave engineer; 


Casey Jones was the rounder’s name 
On a six-eight wheeler he rode to 
fame. 


Caller called Casey about half past 
four, 

Casey kissed his wife at the station 
door, 

Climbed into the cabin with his or- 
ders in his hand, 

Says, “This is my trip to the prom- 
ised land.” 


Fireman says, “Casey, you’re runnin’ 
too fast, 

You run the block signal the last 
station you passed.” 

Jones says, “I'll run her till she leaves 
the rail, 

*Cause we're eight hours late with the 
western mail!” 


He looked at his watch and his watch 
was slow, 

Looked at the water and the water 
was low, 

Turned to his fireboy and then he 
said, 

“We're goin’ to reach ’Frisco, but 
we’il all be dead!” 


He pulled up short two miles from 
the place, 


Number Four stared him right in the 
face, 

Turned to his fireboy, said, “You'd 
better jump, 

*Cause there’s two locomotives that’s 
a-goin’ to bump!” 


Casey said, just before he died, 

“There’s two more roads I'd like to 
ride.” 

Fireboy said, ““What could they be?” 

“The Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe.” 


John Henry was a railroad man from 
the other side of the tracks —he laid 
them! The symbol of “natural” man 
pitting his strength against the machine, 
John Henry, armed only with his ham- 
mer, took on a steam drill in single com- 
bat. Some say John Henry won the con- 
test and “beat that steam drill down!” 
Others claim he “hammered his insides 
in two” and was buried by the tracks, 
where every locomotive that comes 
a-roaring by says, “There lies that steel- 
drivin’ man, Lawd, there lies that stee)- 
drivin’ man!” 

Whatever the true outcome of the 
struggle, these two great railroaders 
represent the unsung thousands who 
have built up the story of the roads into 
a glorious legend: John Henry, who 
laid the tracks; Casey Jones, who rode 
them. The “iron horse” has been re- 
placed now by a streamlined steel steed, 
but it stil] takes human blood and brain 
and muscle to bring those locomotives 
in on schedule. The spirit of John Henry 
still swings a hammer in mighty ges- 
ture. Casey Jones, a firm hand on the 
throttle, still leans from the cab to wave 
as he passes by. Beneath his wheels, the 
rails sing. 





Why I Wrote It 


few od is the urge that makes an 
author write a book, or compile an 
anthology? There is, of course, the ne- 
cessity to eat and go to the movies and 
buy other books, although we can’t 
agree completely with Samuel John- 
son’s crack that “No man but a block. 
head ever wrote except for money.” 
But what makes an author write a cer- 
tain kind of book? 

This month the publishing firm of 
Farrar, Straus is publishing an anthol- 
ogy titled Travel in America, ecited by 
George Bradshaw. We asked Mr. Brad- 
shaw just what made him put together 
this kind of anthology. He thought a 

-letter he sent John Far-ar gives the 
reason aptly: 


My dear John: 

Carthage is a station on the electric 
tramway which runs from Tunis to La 
Marsa, One day in that cold winter of 
1944 I got off there —it i a place now 
of meagre villas and empty streets — 
intending to view the ruins and remains. 
I had talked someone into lending me 
a jeep and a driver, and when I had 
found them, we started off in what 
turned out to be any direction. For the 
driver, a pleasant talking corporal, had 
been in Africa exactly six days, and 
before that never out of the State of 
Florida, and so far as he was concerned, 
anywhere he now found himself, h: was 
lost. 

Well, we had a pleasant drive. We 
did not visit knowingly any stones fa- 
miliar to Dido or Hannibal, but we 
talked a lot about the Everglades. We 
found an eating place convenient to an 


amphitheatre and we warmed ourselves. 

The corporal couldn’t stop his talk 
about Florida, and I helped him will- 
ingly. The day passed in a pretty haze 
and I went back up to the field feeling 
pleased and unsatisfied. I found I want- 
ed a book to read, a book about home, 
about all the places I had seen before 
the war. It was not an unfamiliar feel- 
ing in those days. 

So I amused myself for the next few 
weeks making a list of pieces I could 
remember about travelling in s.merica. 
And several months after that, in Al- 
giers, I first mentioned the idea to you 
—it was the day we had lunch with 
André Gide, when he said all those 
memorable things we couldn’ quite 
understand —we were walking down 
the Michelet and you sid you’c publish 
it if I ever got it together. 

George Bradchaw 
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of verse styles on our Young 

Voices page this week, begin- 
ning with Donald Reis’ conventional 
but rousing “By Night, the Indians 
Return.” Does Donald’s poem re- 
mind you of Vachel Lindsay’s excit- 
ing rhythms? 


| eee are many different types 


By Night, the Indians Return 


Thundering out of cavernous gulleys, 
Gallop the ghosts of the barren plain; 

Staring, seething spectral red men, 
Ride by night their long lost reign. 


Clutching steeds of midnight darkness, 
Racing till the low stars wane; 

The spectral riders conquer nightly 
The prairies of their long lost reign. 


On lands that once fed elk and bison, 
Broken now to white man’s grain 
Thunders nightly painted figures 
Whooping through their long lost 
reign. 
Iroquois, Shawnee, 
Cherokee, Pawnee, 
Buffalo, 
Longhorn, 
Indian Hound; 
Race at dawn away from daylight 
To a happier hunting ground. 


Thundering back to cavernous gulleys, 
Galloping ghosts of the barren plain; 
Sweating, seething spectral Red Men, 
Ride back to their long lost reign. 
Donald Reis, 17 


Horace Mann School for Boys 
New York City, N. Y. 


“Desert Picture” is an example of 
verse in the picture-making, Imagist 
tradition. If you like this kind of 
poetry, you will enjoy Amy Lowell, 
“H.D.,” Richard Aldington, and 
John Gould Fletcher. 


Desert Picture 
Honeyed bells 
Across the sunlit desert 
Dripping peace with every peal. 
A white clay mission, 
Cross high, 
And dark clad monks 
Whose hands bring sweetness 
To metallic sounds. 

Dolores Birosh, 17 


Foster Township High School 
Freeland, Pennsylvania 


Barbara Heft’s poem has the 
world-weary overtones of a T. §. 
Eliot lament (at one point, we were 
reminded of Eliot’s line, “I have 
measured out my life with coffee 
spoons”). The third stanza is espe- 
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cially commendable for, the _brilli- 
ance of its image. 


This Age Has No Children 


This age has no children. We are born 
old men, with toothless mouths 
and eyes that hide behind their smiles. 
We drink wine 
from broken, half-filled cups 
with palsied lips that frame a toast 
to liberty, 

fraternity ... 

and anarchy. 


Vertigo, 

cheap as our dreams, 

is all they have left us. 
A memory of the future 
is our only birthright, 
and even that will go; 
As the ocean folds over 
beneath the moon, 
that, too, will go. 


There are no children; 

only spawn of vanishing troglodytes 
who sit cross legged 

on tiny pendulums, 

drawing breath between one tick 
and the next 

as they swing from coffee spoon 

to burning cigarette. 


And do they wonder if there will, 
at least, be stars 
to weep for you? 
And me? 
Barbara Heft 
Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Minna Keyser 
Dorothy Powell’s work has a 
measured, philosophical tone. Note 
particularly the way in which she 
has linked the gold of the dying sun 
in the first stanza to the “gold of 
days” at the poem’s close. Can you 
explain this poem in your own 
words? 


From Looking On 


Autumn and the parting day 

are all I care to know of death — 

The first leaf falling, 

And the way that gold is spread across 
the west, 
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As though the sun had melted in the 


sea. 


I shall not look too close 

to find rose petals on the grave of 
spring, 

I shall not listen, lest 

there ring some call unanswered 

in this still dark night. 


Autumn and the dying year 
are all I care to know of grief. 
If it comes late I shall not fear 
that time may wear the gold from days. 
Dorothy Powell, 19 
Phillips High School 
Birmingham, Alabame 
Teacher, Clarie M. Lynch 
Ann Hyde is a frequent contrib- 
utor, for her verse is cleanly-drawn 
and fresh. Ann wrote “Acultural” 
about one of her friends. It says a 
great deal in a few lines. 


Acultural 
I do not say this to her; it might hurt; 
But —what can she be when she’s 
grown? 
I have seen her cooking chao-tzu in 
sweater and skirt, 
And jitterbugging in a tight silk gown. 
Ann Hyde, 17 


Great Neck (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mary C. Patton 





Read All About It 


1. Flag Stop 


The way this one-act play manages 
to pack in enough material to point up 
a dramatic change in the lives of five 
people is pretty wonderful. Besides 
“heart beats” for Sprague and Helene, 
Betty and Gayland, and the big, flag- 
waving moment of the old station 
master, there is a whole new life indi- 
cated for all the inhabitants of Strat- 
ford. How many of the play’s more 
subtle implications escaped your no- 
tice? In the following sentences, under- 
line the answer which best completes 
each statement. 


1. Towards the end of the play, we 
are led to believe that life in Stratford 
will (a) become sequestered, (b) de- 
velop and expand, (c) turn maritime. 

2. One of the factors of 20th century 
living was responsible for Stratford's 
demotion to the status of a “flag stop.” 
This factor was (a) increased use of 
autos and buses, (b) breakdown of 
communications, (c) indifference of 
the railroad stockholders. 

8. A certain object — a mistake — in- 
itiated much of -+he play’s action and 
symbolized the new life to come. It was 
(a) a baby carriage, (b) the stream- 
liner, (c) the game of checkers. 

4. David felt that he had been stead- 
ily slipping downward. Since he had an 
easy job and a pension to fall back on, 
how do you account for his frame of 
mind? (a) querulousness of old age, 
(b) he was a widower, (c) his am- 
bition was thwarted and he felt that 
his work was no longer important. 


ll. In Your Own Words 


1. What reason does Sprague give 
for his failure to marry? 

2. What kept Helene in Stratford for 
at least seven years? 

8. What did David do to mark the 
grandness of the flag-waving occasion? 

4. Why did Betty decide not to go to 
the alumni banquet at Willow City with 
Gayland? What does this show about 
the relationship between Betty and her 
father? Characterization like this, in 
which an author establishes the person- 
ality of the people in his play by letting 
the audience watch those characters in 
action, is much more effective than mere 
description could be. 

5. What explanation does Gayland 
give for his car’s breaking down? 


6. Gayland speaks of getting the 
Wilson-Noble Company to send a “nice 
young man connected with the firm” 
out to Stratford to be district manager. 
Whom did he have in mind? 

7. There are many instances of “mis 
taken reference” in this play. One per- 
son’s remark is interpreted by another 
person as having application to himselt. 
For example: 

SPRAGUE: . . . someday maybe there’!! 
be two folks goin’ to Dodge City and 
beyond. 

Betty: Now, Sprague... 

SpracueE: I don’t mean you! 

How many instances of this can you 


find? 
lll. Ants, Ants, Ants 


In the excitement of reading that in- 
sect-infested story, “Leiningen Versus 
the Ants,” you may have skipped ove: 
some interesting additions for your vo 
cabulary, We've taken out a number o! 
these, put them into the sentences be 
low, and italicized them. If you know 
their meanings, you'll realize that th 
sentences don’t make sense. You'll also 
realize that these same sentences cai 
make sense if you'll change one word 
not the italicized one—in each sen 
tence. 

1. Henry was so ravenous that he ate 
nothing on his plate. 

2. Because Adele was disintereste: 
in her work, she studied zealously. 

8. The twins’ father was a poor rei 
eree because he was impartial. 

4. It was easy to plan an attac} 
against the impregnable fort. 

5. Andy liked Joe very much be 
cause of his hostile attitude. 





HOW'S 
2 THAT 
By SLIM SYNTAX AGAIN? 


E noticed that your column was 
missing from a recent issue. 

We hope you have not discontinued 
that feature, for we would appreciate 
it very much if you will print the an- 
swer to this question: 

Is there a plural form of the word 
esophagus? If so, when is it correct to 
use it? 

L. E. M., Glasgow (Mont.) H. S. 


Slim hasn’t been discontinued. He 
was having trouble with his esophagus! 
(That’s the tube leading from the 
mouth to the stomach. If it weren’t for 
‘the esophagus, you couldn’t really en- 
joy an ice cream sodal) 


Yes, there is a plural form for esopha- 
gus. It’s esophagi. This is how you’d use 
it in a sentence: 

You and I have esophagi. (Sounds 
slightly poetic, too, doesn’t it?) 

oO ° ° 


Please tell me the correct pronuncia- 
tion and meaning for the word recapitu- 
late. 

D. H., San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


You pronounce it: Ree ka PIT you 
late. After you’ve made a long speech, 
you summarize the main points of the 
speech — you recapitulate. 

© oO ° 


Not long ago my history teacher 
used this word: nepotism. How could 
this word be used in everyday vocabu- 
lary and what is its origin? 

L. F., San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


The word nepotism comes from the 
Latin nepos, which means nephew. 
Nepotism is giving jobs or “dispensing 


patronage” to people simply becaus« 
they are your relatives. 
° oO ec 
We think we have found an error 
in your column. In the sentence, “You 
know how to fix a flat on your bike, 
you said “to fix a flat on your bike” was 
a prepositional phrase. We are won 
dering if you meant infinitive phras¢ 
We have been taught that a preposi- 
tional phrase cannot be the object of 
a verb. 


L. G., Centennial H. S., Pueblo, Colo 


You think you’ve found an error? We 
know you've found an error—and a 
great big Brobdingnagian one at that! 
A whopper, in short! Of course, we 
meant infinitive phrase. If we promise 
to go into the woods and eat a nice. 
fat worm, will you forgive us? All right, 
make it two worms. And thanks for 
keeping such a sharp lookout on old 
Slim. 
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Leiningen Versus 


and there’s no reason why they 
should, they'll reach your plan 
tation in two days at the latest.” 
Leiningen sucked placidly at a huge 
cigar and for a few seconds gazed with- 
out answering at the agitated District 
Commissioner. Then he took the cigar 
from his lips, and leaned slightly for- 
ward. With his bristling grey hair, 
bulky nose, and lucid eyes, he had the 
look of an aging and shabby eagle. 
“Decent of you,” he murmured, 
“paddling all this way just to give me 
the tip. But you're pulling my leg of 
course when you say I must do a bunk. 
Why, even a herd of saurians couldn't 
drive me from this plantation of mine.” 
The Brazilian official threw up lean 
and lanky arms. “Leiningen!” he shout- 
ed. “You're insane! They're not crea- 
tures you can fight — they're an ele- 
mental — an ‘act of God!’ Ten miles 
long, two miles wide — ants, nothing 
but ants! And every single one of them 
a fiend from hell. I tell you if you don’t 


U NLESS they alter their course 


Reprinted by permission of Esquire, Inc. 
Copyright, 1938, by Esquire, Inc., Esquire 
Building, Chicago, Ill. (Esquire, Decem- 
ber, 1948.) 


By Carl Stephenson 


clear out at once there'll be nothing left 
of you but a skeleton picked as clean 
as your own plantation.” 

Leiningen grinned. “Act of God, my 
eye! I'm not an old woman; I'm not go- 
ing to run for it because an elemental’s 
on the way. And don’t think I'm the 
kind of fathead who tries to fend off 
lightning with his fists, either. I use my 
intelligence, old man, With me, the 
brain isn’t a second blindgut; I know 
what it’s there for. When I began this 
model farm and plantation three years 
ago, I took into account all that could 
conceivably happen to it. And now I'm 
ready for everything — including your 
ants.” 

The Brazilian rose heavily to his feet. 
“I've done my best,” he gasped. “Your 
obstinacy endaugers not only yourself, 
but the lives of your four hundred 
workers. You don’t know these ants!” 

Leiningen accompanied him down to 
the river, where the Government launch 
was moored. The vessel cast off. Long 
after the launch had disappeared round 
the bend, Leiningen thought he could 
still hear that dimming, imploring 
voice, “You don’t know them, I tell 
you! You don’t know them!” 

But the reported enemy was by no 
means unfamiliar to the planter. Be- 
fore he started work on his settlement, 








The battle was belween a man’s 
brain and a horde of ants; 
the stakes were life and death 


he had lived long enough in the coun- 
try to see for himself the fearful devas- 
tations sometimes wrought by these 
ravenous insects in their campaigns for 
food. But since then he had planned 
measures of defense accordingly, and 
these, he was convinced, were in every 
way adequate to withstand the ap- 
proaching peril. 

Moreover, during his three years as 
a planter, Leiningen had met and de- 
feated drought, plague and all other 
“acts of God” which had come against 
him — unlike his fellow-settlers in the 
district, who had made little or no re- 
sistance. This unbroken success he at- 
tributed solely to the observance of 
his lifelong motto: The human brain 
needs only to become fully aware of its 
powers to conquer even the elements. 

That same evening, however, Lein- 
ingen asembled his workers. He had no 
intention of waiting till the news 
reached their ears from other sources. 
Most of them had been born in the 
district; the cry “The ants are coming!” 
was to them an imperative signal for 
instant, panic-stricken flight, a spring 
for life itself, But so great was the In- 
dians’ trust in Leiningen, in Leinin- 
gen’s word, and in Leiningen’s wisdom, 
that they received his curt tidings, and 
his orders for the imminent struggle, 
with’ the calmness with which they 
were given. The ants were indeed 
mighty, but not so mighty as the boss. 
Let them come! 

They came at noon the second day. 
Their approach was announced by the 
wild unrest of the horses, scarcely con- 
trollable now either in stall or under 
rider. It was announced by a stampede 
of animals, timid and savage, hurtling 
past each other; jaguars and pumas, 
bulky tapirs, fleet kinkajous, maddened 
herds of cattle, head lowered, nostrils 
snorting, rushing through tribes of lop- 
ing monkeys, chattering in a dementia 
of terror. 

Pell-mell the rabble swarmed down 
the hill to the plantation, scattered 
right and left before the barrier of the 
water-filled ditch, then sped onwards 
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to the river, where, again hindered, 
they fled along its bank out of sight. 

This water-filled ditch was one of 
the defense measures which Leiningen 
had prepared against the advent of the 
ants. It encompassed three sides of the 
plantation like a huge horseshoe. 
Twelve feet across, but not very deep, 
when dry it could hardly be described 
as an obstacle to either man or beast. 
But the ends of the “horseshoe” ran 
into the river which formed the north- 
ern boundary, and fourth side, of the 
plantation. At the end nearer the house 
and outbuildings in the middle of the 
plantation, Leiningen had built a dam 
by means of which water from the 
river could be diverted into the ditch. 

So now, by opening the dam, he was 
able to fling an imposing girdle of water 
around the plantation, like the moat 
encircling a medieval city. Unless the 
ants were clever enough to build rafts, 
they had no hope of reaching the plan- 
tation, Leiningen concluded. 

While awaiting the arrival of the 
ants, Leiningen made a further im- 
provement. The western section of the 
ditch ran along the edge of a tamarind 
wood, and the branches of some great 
trees reached over the water. Leinin- 
gen now had them lopped so that ants 
could not descend from them within 
the “moat.” 

Finally, he made a careful inspec- 
tion of the “inner moat” — a smaller 
ditch lined with concrete, which ex- 
tended around the hill on which stood 
the ranch house, barns, stables and 
other buildings. Into this concrete ditch 
emptied the inflow pipes from three 
great petrol tanks. If by some miracle 
the ants managed to cross the water 
and reach the plantation, this “rampart 
of petrol” would be an absolutely im- 
passable protection for the - besieged. 
Such, at least, was Leiningen’s opinion. 

He stationed his men at irregular 
distances along the water ditch, the 
first line of defense. Then he lay down 
in his hammock and puffed drowsily 
away at his pipe until a peon came with 
the report that the ants had™been ob- 
served far away in the South. 

Leiningen mounted his horse and 
rode leisurely in the direction of the 
threatening offensive. The southern 
stretch of ditch was nearly three miles 
long; from its center one could survey 
the entire countryside. 

It was a sight one could never for- 
get. Over the range of hills crept a 
darkening hem, ever longer and broad- 
er, until the shadow spread across the 
slope from east to west, then down- 
wards, downwards, uncannily swift, 
and all the green herbage of that wide 
vista was being mown as by a giant 
sickle, leaving only the vast moving 
shadow, extending, deepening, and 


moving nearer. 


When Leiningen’s men, behind their 
ier of water, perceived the ap- 
proach of the long-expected foe, they 
gave vent to their suspense in screams 
and curses. As the distance began to 
lessen between the “sons of hell” and 
the water ditch, they relapsed into si- 
lence. Before the advance of that awe- 
inspiring throng, their belief in the 
powers of the boss began to dwindle. 
Even Leiningen himself could not 
free himself from a qualm of uneasi- 
ness. Yonder were thousands of millions 
of greedy jaws bearing down upon him 
and only a suddenly insignificant, nar- 
row ditch lay between him and his men 
and being gnawed to the bones. The 
planter’s chin jutted; they hadn’t got 
him yet, and he’d see to it they never 
would, While he could think at all, he'd 
flout both death and the devil. 
The hostile army was approaching 
in perfect formation. Along a front that 
moved forward as uniformly as a 
straight line, the ants drew nearer and 


nearer to the water-ditch. Then, when 
they learned through their scouts the 
nature of the obstacle, the two outly- 
ing wings of the army detached them- 
selves from the main body and marched 
down the western and eastern sides 
of the ditch. 

It took over an hour for the wings 
to reach the “horseshoe” ends of the 
ditch, only to find these ran into the 
great river. Through some kind of se- 
cret telegraphy, the report must then 
have flashed very swiftly indeed along 
the entire enemy line. And Leiningen, 
riding along his side of the ditch, no- 
ticed by energetic and widespread 
movements of troops that for some un- 
known reason the news of the check 
had its greatest effect on the southern 
front, where the main army was massed. 

An immense flood of ants, about a 
hundred yards in width, was pouring 
in a glimmering-black cataract down 
the far slope of the ditch. Many thou- 
sands were already drowning in the 
sluggish flow, but they were followed 
by troop after troop, who clambered 


‘over their sinking comrades. 


Shoals of ants were being carried 
away by the current into the middle 
of the ditch, where gradually they 


» ‘ee 
broke asunder and then vanished below 
the surface. Nevertheless, the waver- 
ing, floundering hundred-yard front 
was remorselessly if slowly advancing 
towards the besieged on the other bank. 

Near Leiningen a few mounted 
herdsmen awaited his orders. He sent 
one to the weir — the river must be 
damned more strongly to increase the 
speed and power of the water cours- 
ing through the ditch. A second peon 
was dispatched to the outhouses to 
bring spades and petrol sprinklers. 

When reinforcements reached Lein- 
ingen, the invaders were halfway over. 
But such, indeed, was his confidence 
that the Indians forgot their stupefied 
fear of the peril only a yard or two 
away; under the planter’s supervision, 
they began fervidly digging up to the 
edge of the bank and throwing clods 
of earth and spadefuls of sand into the 
midst of the hostile fleet. 

The petrol sprinklers were also 
brought into action. Streams of evil- 
reeking oil now soared and fell over 
an enemy already in disorder through 
the bombardment of earth and sand. 

Suddenly Leiningen noticed that the 
ants were now attacking along an ever- 
widening front. As the numbers both 
of his men and his petrol sprinklers 
were severely limited, this rapid exten- 
sion of the line of battle was becoming 
an overwhelming danger. 

To add to his difficulties, the very 
clods of earth they flung into that black 
floating carpet often whirled fragments 
towards the defenders’ side, and here 
and there dark ribbons were already 
mounting the inner bank. True, when- 
ever a man saw these they could still 
be driven back into the water by spade- 
fuls of earth or jets of petrol. But the 
file of defenders was too sparse and 
scattered to hold off at all points these 
landing parties, and though the peons 
toiled like madmen, their plight became 
momentarily more perilous. 

Leiningen surveyed his position. A 
dispassionate observer would have es- 
timated the odds against him at a thou- 
sand to one. But Leiningen had not 
erred when he decided he would fight 
elemental with elemental. The water 
in the ditch was slowly beginning to 
rise; the stronger damming of the river 
was making itself apparent. 

Visibly the swiftness and power of 
the masses of water increased, swirling 
into quicker and quicker movement its 
living black surface, carrying away 
more and more of it on the hastening 
current. — 

Victory had been snatched from the 
very jaws of defeat. With a hysterical 
shout of joy, the peons intensified their 
bombardment of earth clods and sand. 
And now the wide cataract down the 
opposite bank was thinning and ceas- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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I. A lot of people have some pretty sur- 
prising ideas about how much of each dollar 
that industry takes in goes for profits. They 
think profits take a big slice of the sales 
“pie” —an average of as much as 25 per cent. 
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2. These same people — all over the coun- 
try—were asked what they thought would be 
a fair profit for business to make. The great 
majority said from /0 to 15 cents out of each 
dollar ! That is amazing—because .. . 


3. The fact is, as shown by Government 
figures, industry averages less than half that 
much profit! 


4. So, profits are not the big piece of 
pie that many people think. They aren’t 
even the middle-sized piece most people 
believe to be fair, Actually, they are only 
half of even that—the little piece of pie 
shown here. 


5. And even that doesn’t tell the whole 
story. For about half of the reasonable 
profits earned by industry go right back into 
business to pay for the development and 
expansion that bring more products, more 
jobs, and greater security for all. 


6. That's how “the profit system” works 
to give more Americans more good things 
than are enjoyed by any other people on 
earth! 
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Leiningen Versus Ants 
(Continued from page 26) 


ing, as if the ants were becoming aware 
that they could not attain their aim. 
They were scurrying back up the slope 
to safety. 

The news ran swiftly along the entire 
chain of outposts, and soon a long scat- 
tered line of laughing men could be 
seen hastening along the ditch towards 
the scene of victory. In wild abandon 
they celebrated the triumph — as if 
there were no longer thousands of mil- 
lions of merciless, cold and hungry eyes 
watching them from the opposite bank, 
watching and waiting. 

The sun sank behind the rim of the 
tamarind wood. It was expected that 
the ants would remain quiet until dawn. 
But to defeat any forlorn attempt at a 
crossing, the flow of water through the 
ditch was powerfully increased by 
opening the dam still further. 

In spite of this impregnable barrier, 
Leiningen was not yet altogether con- 
vinced that the ants would not venture 
another surprise attack. He ordered his 
men to camp along the bank overnight, 
to patrol the ditch in two of his motor 
cars, and to illuminate the surface of 
the water with headlights and electric 
torches. 

After having taken all the precau- 
tions he deemed necessary, the farmer 
ate his supper with considerable appe- 
tite and went to bed. His slumbers were 
in no way disturbed by the memory of 
the waiting, live, twenty square miles. 


Dawn found a thoroughly refreshed 
and active Leiningen riding along the 
edge of the ditch. The planter saw be- 
fore him a motionless and unaltered 
throng of besiegers. He studied the 
wide belt of water between them and 
the plantation, and for a moment al- 
most regretted that the fight had ended 
so soon and so simply. 

He rode along the eastern and south- 
ern sections of the ditch and found 
everything in order. He reached the 
western section, opposite the tamarind 
wood, and here, contrary to the other 
battle fronts, he found the enemy very 
busy indeed. The trunks and branches 
of the trees and the creepers of the 
lianas, on the far bank of the ditch, 
fairly swarmed with industrious insects, 
But instead of eating the leaves there 
and then, they were merely gnawing 
through the stalks, so that a thick green 
shower fell steadily to the ground. 

All at once he realized the aim that 
rain of green was intended to serve. 

Each single leaf was being pulled or 
pushed by dozens of toiling insects, and 
was borne straight to the edge of the 
ditch. 

He had thought it impossible for the 


ants to build rafts for themselves — 
well, here they were, coming in thou- 
sands, more than enough to bridge the 
ditch. Leaves after leaves rustled down 
the slope into the water, where the 
current drew them away from the bank 
and carried them into midstream. And 
every single leaf carried several ants. 
Leiningen galloped away, yelling or- 
ders as he rushed past outpost after 
outpost: “Bring -petrol pumps to the 
southwest front! Issue spades to every 
man along the line facing the wood!” 


Tue sporting zest with which the ex- 
citement of the novel contest had in 
spired him the day before had now 
vanished: in its place was a cold and 
violent purpose. He would send these 
vermin back to the hell where they be- 
longed, He had underestimated the 
might of the enemy; he really would 
have to bestir himself if he hoped to 
outwit them. 

The biggest danger now, he decided, 
was the point where the western sec- 
tion of the ditch curved southwards. 
Arrived there, he found his worst fears 
justified. The power of the current had 
huddled the leaves and their crews of 
ants so close together at the bend that 
the bridge was almost ready. True, 
streams of petrol and clumps of earth 
still prevented a landing. But the num- 
ber of floating leaves was increasing 
ever more swiftly. 

Leiningen galloped to the weir. The 
damming of the river was controlled by 
a wheel on its bank. The planter or- 
dered the man at the wheel first to 
lower the water in the ditch almost to 
vanishing point, then suddenly to let 
the river in again, This maneuver was 
to be repeated over and over again 
until further notice. 

This tactic was at first successful. 
The water in the ditch sank, and with 
it the film of leaves. The green fleet 
nearly reached the bed and the troops 
on the far bank swarmed down the 
slope to it. Then a violent flow of water 
at the original depth raced through the 
ditch, overwhelming leaves and ants, 
and sweeping them along. 

Again and again, the water sank and 
rose. It lowered once more nearly to 
its bed; but this time the exhausted 
defenders waited in vain for the flush 
of destruction. Leiningen sensed disas- 
ter; something must have gone wrong 
with the machinery of the dam. Then 
a sweating peon tore up to him — 

“They're over!” 

While the besieged were concen- 
trating upon the defense of the stretch 
opposite the wood, the seemingly unaf- 
fected line beyond the wood had be- 
come the theatre of decisive action. 

Just as the man at the weir had low- 
ered the water almost to the bed of the 
ditch, the ants on a wide front began 


another attempt at a direct crossing 
like that of the preceding day. Into the 
emptied bed poured an _ irresistible 
throng. Rushing across the ditch, they 
attained the inner bank before the 
slow-witted Indians fully grasped the 
situation. Their frantic screams dumb- 
founded the man at the weir. Before 
he could direct the river anew into the 
safeguarding bed he saw himself sur- 
rounded by raging ants. He ran like 
the others, for his life. 

When Leiningen heard this, he 
knew the plantation was doomed, He 
wasted no time bemoaning the inevit- 
able. He fired three revolver shots ipto 
the air — the signal for his men to re- 
treat instantly within the “inner moat.” 
Then he rode towards the ranchhouse. 

This was two miles from the point 
of invasion. There was therefore time 
enough to prepare the second line of 
defense against the advent of the ants. 
Of the three great petrol cisterns near 
the house, one had already been half 
emptied by the constant withdrawals 
needed for the pumps during the fight 
at the water ditch. The remaining pet- 
rol in it was now drawn off through 
underground pipes into the concrete 
trench which encircled the ranchhouse. 

And there, drifting in twos and 
threes, Leiningen’s men reached him 
Most of them were trying to preserve 
an air of calm and indifference, belied, 


‘however, by their restless glances and 


knitted brows. The planter called his 
peons around him. 

“Well, lads,” he began, “we've lost 
the first round. But we'll smash the beg- 
gars yet, don’t you worry. Anyone who 
thinks otherwise can draw his pay here 
and now and push off. There are rafts 
enough on the river.” 

Not a man stirred. 


Lemincen acknowledged his silent 
vote of confidence with a laugh that 
was half a grunt, “That’s the stuff, lads. 
Too bad if you’d missed the rest of the 
show, eh? Well, the fun won’t start till 
morning. Once these blighters turn tail, 
there'll be plenty of work for everyone 
and higher wages all round. Now run 
along and get some sleep.” 

The bridges over the concrete ditch 
were removed. Here and there solitary 
ants had reached the ditch; they gazed 
at the petrol meditatively, then scur- 
ried back again. Apparently they had 
little interest at the moment for what 
lay beyond the evil-reeking barrier; the 
abundant spoils of the plantation were 
the main attraction. Soon the trees, 
shrubs and beds for miles around were 
hulled with ants zealously gobbling the 
yield of long weary months of strenu- 
ous toil. 

The next day Leiningen rose with the 
sun and went out on the flat roof of his 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Leiningen Versus Ants 
(Continued from page 28) 


house. A scene like one from Dante lay 
around him; for miles in every direc- 
tion there was nothing but a black, glit- 
tering multitude, a multitude of rested, 
sated, but none the less ravenous ants: 
yes, look as far as one might, one could 
see nothing but that rustling black 
throng, except in the north, where the 
great river drew a boundary they could 
not hope to pass. But even the high 
stone breakwater, along the bank 2f 
the river, which Leiningen had built as 
a defense“ against inundations, was, like 
the paths, the shorn trees and shrubs, 
the ground itself, black with ants. 

So their greed was not glutted in raz- 
ing that vast plantation? Not by a long 
chalk; they were all the more eager 
now on a rich and certain booty — four 
hundred men, numerous horses, and 
bursting granaries. 

At first it seemed that the petrol 
trench would serve its purpoSe. The be- 
siegers sensed the peril of swimming it, 
and made no move to plunge blindly 
over its brink. Instead they devised a 
better maneuver; they began to collect 
shreds of bark, twigs, and dried leaves, 
and dropped .these into the petrol. 
Everything gréen, which could have 
been similarly used, had long since 
been eaten. After a time, though, a long 
procession could be seen bringing from 
the west the tamarind leaves used as 
rafts the day before. 

Since the petrol was perfectly still, 
the refuse stayed where it was thrown. 
It was several hours before the ants 
succeeded in covering an appreciable 
part of the surface. Finally they were 
ready to proceed to a direct attack. 

Their storm troops swarmed down 
the concrete side, scrambled over the 
supporting surface of twigs and leaves, 
and impelled these over the few remain- 
ing streaks of open petrol until they 
. reached the other side. Then they be- 
gan to climb up this to make straight 
for the helpless garrison. 


Durinc the entire offensive, the 
planter sat peacefully, watching them 
with interest, but not stirring a muscle. 
Moreover, he had ordered his men not 
to disturb, in any way whatever, the 
advancing horde. The petrol was now 
covered with ants. A few had climbed 
the inner concrete wall and were scurry- 
ing towards the defenders. 

“Everyone back from the ditch!” 
roared Leiningen. The men rushed 
away, without the slightest idea of his 
plan. He stooped forward and cau- 
tiously dropped into the ditch a stone 
which split the floating carpet and its 
living freight, to reveal a gleaming 
patch of petrol. A match spurted, sank 


down to the oily surface — Leiningen 
sprang back; in a flash a towering ram- 
part of fire encompassed the garrison. 

This spectacular and instant repulse 
threw the Indians into ecstasy. They 
applauded, yelled and stamped, like 
children at a pantomime. 

It was some time before the petrol 
burned down to the bed of the ditch 
and the wall of smoke and flame began 
to lower. The ants had retreated in a 
wide circle from the devastation. 

Yet their perseverance was by no 
means broken; indeed, each setback 
seemed only to whet it. The concrete 
cooled, the flicker of the dying flames 
wavered and vanished, petro] from the 
second tank poured into the trench — 
and the ants marched forward anew to 
the attack. 

The foregoing scene repeated itself 
in every detail. Once again they with- 
drew; once again petrol flowed into the 
ditch. Would the creatures never learn 
that their self-sacrifice was utterly 
senseless? It really was senseless, wasn’t 
it? Yes, of course it was senseless — pro- 
vided the defenders had an unlimited 
supply of petrol. 


When Leiningen reached this stage 
of reasoning, he felt for the first time 
since the arrival of the ants that his 
confidence was deserting him. His skin 
began to creep; he loosened his collar. 
Once the devils were over the trench 
there wasn’t a chance for him and his 
men. 

For the third time the flames de- 
stroyed the attacking troops, and 
burned down to extinction. Yet the ants 
were coming on again as if nothing had 
happened. Once more the petrol was 
poured into the ditch, once more it was 
possible to hold the position —for the 
moment. 

It was obvious, however, that this 
tactic meant only the postponement of 
defeat and death. A few of the peons 
fell on their knees and began to pray; 
others, shrieking insanely, fired their 
revolvers at the black, advancing 
masses. 

Leiningen flogged his brain till it 
reeled. Was there nothing on earth 
could sweep this devil’s spawn back 
into the hell from which it came? 

Then out of the inferno of his be- 
wilderment rose a terrifying inspiration. 
Yes, one hope remained, and one alone. 
It might be possible to dam the great 
river completely, so that its waters 
would overflow into the enti-e gigantic 
“saucer” of land in which lay the plan- 
tation. In half an hour, perhaps even 
earlier, the plantation and its hostile 
army of occupation could be flooded. 

The ranch house and outbuildings 
stood upon rising ground. Their foun- 
dations were higher. than the break- 


water, so the flood would not reach 
them. And any remaining ants trying 
to ascend the slope could be repulsed 
by petrol. 

It was possible —yes,_if one could 
only get to the dam! A distance of 
nearly two miles lay between the ranch 
house and the weir — two miles of ants. 
Was there an Indian daring enough 
after that to run the gauntlet? 

No, there was only one thing for it, 
he’d have to make the attempt himself; 
he might just as well be running as sit- 
ting still, anyway, when the ants finally 
got him. Besides, there was a bit of ,a 
chance. Perhaps’ the ants weren't so 
almighty; perhaps he had allowed the 
mass suggestion of that evil black 
throng to hypnotize him. 

Leiningen got up on a chair. “Hey, 
lads,. listen to me!” he cried. Slowly 
and listlessly the men began to shuffle 
towards him, the apathy of death al- 
ready stamped on their faces. 

“Listen, lads!” he shouted. “There's 
still a chance to save our lives—by 
flooding the plantation from the river. 
It was I who called the tune, and now 
I'm going to pay the piper. 

“The moment I’m over the ditch, set 
fire to the petrol. That'll allow time for 
the flood to do the trick. Then all you 
have to do is to wait here all snug and 
quiet till I'm back. Yes, I'm coming 
back, trust me” —he grinned — “when 
I’ve finished with my slimming-cure.” 

He pulled on high leather boots, drew 
heavy gauntlets over his hands, and 
stuffed the spaces between breeches 
and boots, gauntlets and arms, shirt 
and neck, with rags soaked in petrol. 
With close-fitting mosquito goggles he 
shielded his eyes. Finally, he plugged 
his nostrils and ears with cotton-wool, 
and let the peons drench his clothes 
with petrol. 

He started off towards the northwest 
corner of the trench. With a bound he 
was over—and among the ants. 


Tue garrison had no opportunity to 
watch Leiningen’s race against death. 
The ants were climbing the inner bank 
again — the lurid ring of petrol blazed 
aloft. For the fourth time that day the 
reflection from the fire shone on the 
sweating faces of the imprisoned men, 
and on the reddish-black cuirasses of 
their oppressors. The red an1 blue, 
dark-edged flames leaped vividly now, 


‘celebrating what” The funeral pyre of 


the four hundred, or af the hosts of 
destruction? 

Leiningen ran. He ran’in long, equal 
strides, with only one thought, one 
sensation, in his being—he must get 
through. He dodged all trees and 
shrubs; except for the split seconds his 
soles touched the ground the ants 
should have no opportunity to slicht 
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on him. That they would get to him 
soon, despite the petrol in his clothes, 
he realized only too well, but he knew 
even more surely that he must, and 
that he would, get to the weir. 

Not until he had reached halfway 
did he feel ants under his clothes, and 
a few on his face. Mechanically he 
struck at them, scarcely conscious of 
their bites. He saw he was drawing 
appreciably rearer the weir — the dis- 
tance grew less and less — sank to five 
hundred — three - two - one hundred 
yards. 

Then he was at the weir and grip- 
ping the ant-hulled wheel. Hardly had 
he seized it when a horde of infuriated 
ants flowed over his hands, arms and 
shoulders. He started the wheel — be- 
fore it turned once on its axis the swarm 
covered his face. Leiningen strained 
like a madman; his lips pressed tight; 
if he opened them to draw breath . . . 

He turned and turned; slowly the 
dam lowered until it reached the bed 
of the river. Already the water was 
overflowing the ditch. Another minute, 
and the river was pouring through the 
near-by gap in the breakwater. The 
flooding of the plantation had begun. 

Leiningen let go the wheel. Now that 
he had completed his task, he felt the 
smart raging over his flesh from the 
bites of sawing and piercing insects. 

Frantic with pain, he almost plunged 
into the river. To be ripped and slashed 
to shreds by piranhas? Already he was 
running the return journey, knocking 
ants from his gloves and jacket, brush- 
ing them from his bloodied face, 
squashing them to death under his 
clothes. His heart poundec as if it 
would burst; ‘»lood roared in his ears; 
and a giant’s fist battered his lungs. 

The burning girdle of petrol ap- 
peared infinitely far away; he could not 
last half that distance. 

A stone in the path . . . too weak to 
avoid it . . . the planter stumbled and 
collapsed. He tried to rise . . . he must 
be pinned under a rock . . . it was 
impossible . . . the slightest movement 


ants from his body. They carried him 
into the ranch house. 
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the impressions of young Americans 

who have recently biked or worked in 
Europe. This month we're turning. the 
tables; we’re giving you some of the lively 
comments of four Scandinavian high school 
students who have just sailed home from a 
six weeks’ visit to the U. S. They are Carin 
Quarnstrom, 19, from Vastervick, Sweden; 
Anne Vogt, 17, from Mandal, Norway; and 
Ulrik Plesner, 18, and Niels Skydsgaard, 19, 
both from Copenhagen, Denmark. 

They came to the U. S. to take part in 
the New York Herald Tribune’s High 
School Forum and lived in the homes of 
American high school students. 


Yi: been reading in this magazine 


“Your skyscrapers don’t surprise us; 
we expected them!” This was the first 
comment of Niels, from Denmark. 
“What impresses us is your friendli- 
ness.” 

“I agree!” Carin, from Sweden, spoke 
up. “Scandinavians don’t talk to stran- 
gers. They make friends slowly.” 

“You speak English as well as Ameri- 
cans,” we exclaimed. 

“All high school students in Scandi- 
navia speak English,” Ulrik (Den- 
mark) stated. “In Denmark we begin to 
study English when we're 11. Each year 
we take up one more language. By 
senior year we are studying seven lan- 
guages.” 

“We learn languages quickly,” Niels 
put in, “because we want to learn them. 
We, who live in the small countries of 
Europe, must know languages in order 
to get along.” 

“In Norway we go to school only un- 
til two and have our main meal of the 
day at home at three,” Anne told us. 

“When do you have time for school 
clubs and games?” we wondered. 

“We don’t have school clubs in Scan- 
dinavia,” Ulrik said. 

“T think clubs are nice,” added Carin. 
“In Sweden we have time-only for study. 
*We go to school from 7:30 in the morn- 
ing ’til 6 at night. And . . .” she made 
a face, “we go to school on Saturdays.” 

“Our masters seldom explain our 
homework to us,” Ulrik said. “It’s up to 
us to understand it for ourselves.” 

“Because we don’t change our sub- 





“Skyscrapers 


Don't Surprise Us”’ 


jects every year, we learn more about 
the subjects we do take,” said Niels. 

“Do you have dates in Scandinavia?’ 
we asked. 

“Not many,” said Ulrik, “Until a gir! 
is 18 or 20 boys can phone her onl 
when her parents are out.” 

“But how do you know when they 
will be out?” we asked in surprise. 

Ulrik and Niels exchanged a grin. 
“We know,” said Ulrik. “We find out.” 

Carin giggled. “Hildur Ve, a giv! 
from Norway, was —what do you call 
it — proposed to by an American bov 
already.” 

“U. S. girls are so romantic,” Ann 
commented. “They think that all boys 
are wonderful just because they're 
boys!” . 

“How do people dress in Scandi 
navia?”  » 

Niels laughed and pointed to Ulrik’s 
pale blue and gray tie. “That tie wouid 
make Ulrik a wolf at home.” 

Ulrik grinned. “That’s right, and this 
is mild compared to most American ties 
And your shoes are terrible, because 
Americans never polish them. You see : 
person all dressed up neatly with a pair 
of boxes on his feet.” 

“Are clothes rationed in Scandi 
navia?” we asked. 

“No, just scarce,” said Anne, “Nylons 
cost six dollars in Norway. Scandinavia 
and Belgium aren’t rationed in clothes 
or food as most of Europe is.” 

“Except for butter and sugar,” Carin 
said quickly. “I came to America so 
I could have some butter!” 

We didn’t have rationing of clothes 
during the war, because there werent 
any to ration. We wore clothes made ot 
compressed paper,” Niels told us. 

“And if you sent them to be washed. 
all you got back was the pockets and 
the buttons,” grinned Ulrik. 

“You were lucky,” Niels put in. “I 
never got even the pockets back.” 

“At first it was hard to tell our real 
impressions of the U. S. from the prej- 
udices we had formed from Hollywood 
movies and translations of American 
magazines,” Ulrik said. “From your 
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films we had deduced that America was 
a country of automobiles, film stars, and 
millionaires, and that all you cared for 
was money. I was surprised to find a 
middle class.” 

“That surprised me, too,” said Niels. 
“Of course, America has some problems 
that seem strange to us; we have no 
slums in Scandinavia.” 

“People in Europe are’ serious these 
days,” Carin spoke up. “They talk about 
politics most of the time, especially 
about the Marshall Plan. And we have 
many political youth groups.” 

“Many Americans seem to think that 
their form of democracy, capitalism, is 
the only form of democracy,” Ulrik said. 
“They don’t seem to understand that 
government control of essential indus- 
tries such as we have in Scandinavia, 
England, and France, can also be sup- 
ported by a-democratic people.” 

“But U. S. boys and girls know more 
about the U. N. than we do,” Carin said. 
“When I go back to Sweden, I will help 
form U. N. youth groups.” 

Carsimir Ehrnrooth from Finland had 
joined the group. “I did not believe in 
the success of the U. N. before I came 
here,” Carsimir said. “But I admit that 
the great enthusiasm in the U. S. should 
move mountains. If American youth 
could spread their enthusiasm for an 
international organization to all coun- 
tries, I believe the success of the U. N. 
would be assured.” 
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Being two of baseball’s out- 
standing stars, Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller have to be ex- 
tra careful about the equip- 
ment they use. 


They can’t take chances. If 
you knew Ted and Bob per- 
sonally, and were to ask them 
they would tell you that Wi/son 
equipment is top choice with 
them, and with many other 
professional ball players— 


PLAYERS WHO “KNOW”... 
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because it is big league—in 
every way. That tip coming 
from ‘‘Fireball Bob” and 
“Home Run Ted” is a good 
tip to remember when you 
choose baseball equipment. 


And what is true in baseball 
is true in all sports. With 
players who know—it's Wil- 
son. So remember that name 
—it’s important to your game, 
See your Wilson dealer. 


Playere mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


The Wilson “Ball Hawk’. Its unique 
“three-forfive” finger construction, 
extra wide web area and large, deep, 
natural pocket make it tops with 
headliners in every league. 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
- , 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicage, New York ond other leading cities (A Wilson & Co., Inc. Subsidiary) 
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MY GREATEST DAY 
, ' 


Outstanding baseball heroes of 
all time . . . Babe Ruth . . . Dizzy 
Dean . . . Leo Durocher . . . Johnny 
Vander Meer... Ty Cobb... and 
a host of others tell their own stories 
in this new 25-cent Scholastic-BAN- 
TAM. 

Read the full list of exciting titles 
below and place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No.of 
Copies Book 


No. of No.of 
Copies Book 

















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Coin or money order MUST be enclosed. 


Name. 





Address 








City. 


Zone State 








Cobb 
VS. 
Ruth 


UB any two baseball. fans together, 

and they'll give off sparks. Our 

ball fans are the biggest arguers 
alive. They'll jaw about anything at 
the drop of a bat—teams, managers, 
players, or records. 

Sooner or later they'll get around 
to the subject of the greatest player 
of all time. Then the fur will really 
fly. At the suggestion of Dick Heller, 
of Peekskill (N. Y.) High, I'm going 
to try to settle the question once and 
for all. 

The way I see it, the Number One 
star can only be one of two players — 
Ty Cobb or Babe Ruth. Cobb became 
a big leaguer in 1905 and quit the game 
after 1928. Babe broke into the big 
time in 1914 and retired in 1935. 

How good were they? Take a look 
at their records (bottom of this page). 

Imagine a guy with a life-time bat- 
ting average of .367! That’s Cobb. 
What’s more, he led the American 
League in batting 12 times, nine of 
them in a row (1907-15). He batted 
over .400 three times, stole more bases 
than anyone in history, and chalked 
up the all-time record for hits and 
runs. ° 
The Babe was a different type of 
player. He embodied one thing — 
power. He started-out as-a pitcher and 
was a truly great one. In fact, he still 
holds the record for pitching scoreless 
innings in world series play — 29 in a 
row. 

But it was asa power hitter that Babe 
made history. He holds nearly every 
slugging mark in the book — most hom- 
ers in lifetime,714; most homers in one 
season, 66; most years led league in 
homers, 12; most homers with bases 
filled, 15. 

A point most fans forget is that the 
Babe was also a marvelous outfielder — 
a smart fielder and a great thrower. 

So it shapes up like this: Cobb was 
the surer hitter, the swifter runner, the 
greater menace on the base-paths. Babe 
was the more powerful slugger. 


Reamer Keller in This Week 
Are you and I watching the same game? 


Who is my pick? Cobb. You have to 
hand it to him. Although he starred in 
the day of the dead ball and freak 
pitches, he still managed to compile 
a lifetime batting average that has 
never been touched. 

As a base runner, he was unbeliev- 
able. A famous catcher was once asked 
what he would do if he saw Cobb steal- 
ing second base. He replied, “I would 
fake to second, throw to third, then 
block the plate as Cobb slid home.” 

I'd like to thank you basketball fans 
for all the scoring records you've been 
swamping me with since February. | 
think I can now give you the individual 
scoring record for school basketball last 
season. It is 91 points. 

Wally Piekarski, 5-foot-5-inch cap- 
tain of Tilden Tech, Chicago, did all 
that damage (37 goals and 17 fouls) 
in leading his club to a 122-22 victory 
over a city rival, Dunbar High. 

Three fans sent me the dope. They 
are Pat Valentino and Walter Dettman, 
both of Chicago, and Bill Morris, of 
Hinsdale, II. 

O.K., you baseball fans, I dare you 
to name the only player in big-league 
history who hit at least 20 doubles, 20 
triples, and 20 homers in one season. 
Nope, it wasn’t Ruth, Gehrig, Green- 
berg, Williams, or DiMaggio. It was 
Jeff Heath, the new Boston Braves out- 
fielder. He turned the trick as a Cleve- 
land Indian back in 1941. 

Oh, my aching back! I thought I 
cleaned up that Michigan-Notre .Dame 
mess when I apologized for going over- 
board on the Fighting Irish. So what 
happened? About 50 Notre Dame fans 
sent me notes calling me a renegade 
for reversing myself! 

Look, I’m not going to stick my neck 
out again. Let’s call that Michigan- 
Notre Dame debate a scoreless tie. | 
don’t want to walk around with a 
bodyguard for the rest of my life. 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


COMPARATIVE RECORDS — COBB VS. RUTH 


Yrs. Games At Bat Runs 
Cobb 24 3033 11429 2244 
Ruth 22 2502 8389 2174 


Hits 2B. SB. HR 
4191 724 297 118 892  .367 
2873 506 136 714 123 = .342 


SB Avg. 
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Leiningen Versus Ants 
(Concluded fron: page %1) 


As the curtain of flames lowered, 
one could see in place of the illimitable 
host of ants an extensive vista of water. 
The thwarted river had swept over the 
plantation, carrying with it the entire 
army. The water had collected in the 
great “saucer,” while the ants in vain 
attempted to reach the hill on which 
stood the ranch house. The girdle of 
flames held them back. 

So imprisoned between water and 
fire, they had been delivered into the 
annihilation that was their god. Near 
the farther mouth of the water-ditch, 
where the stone mole had its second 
gap, the ocean swept the lost battalions 
into the river, to vanish forever. 

The ring of fire dwindled as the 
water mounted to the petrol trench 
and quenched the dimming flames. The 
flood swelled over ant-stippled shrubs 
and bushes, until it washed against the 
foot of the knoll whereon the besieged 
had taken refuge. 

Leiningen lay on his bed, his body 
swathed from head to foot in bandages. 
With fomentations and salves, they had 
managed to stop the bleeding, and had 
dressed his many wounds. Now they 
thronged around him. one question in 
every face. Would he recover? “He 
won't die.” said the old man who had 
handaged him, “if he doesn’t want to.” 

The planter opened his eves. “Everv- 
thing in order?” he asked. 

“They're gone,” said his nurse. “To 
hell.” He held out to his master a gourd 
full of a powerful sleeping draught. 
Leiningen gulped it down. 

“T told you I'd come back,” he mur- 
mured, “even if Tam : bit streamlined.” 
He grinned and shut his eves. He slept. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“+¥Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 


“Save Your Money. 


Drama: “““The Search. ““The Pearl. 
¥¥Miracle of the Bells. ““Treasure of 
Sierra Madre. “““Gentleman’s Agreement. 
“Captain Boycott. ““An Ideal Husband. 
“Intrigue. “If Winter Comes. “A Wom- 
an’s Vengeance. ““Bush Christmas. ““T- 
Men. “I Walk Alone. ““A Double Life. 
“Beauty and the Beast. “““Shoe Shine. 
¥¥My Girl Tisa. ““Mourning Becomes 
Electra. ~“Call Northside 777. 

Comedy: ““Sitting Pretty. “A Miracle 
Can Happen. ““The Senator Was Indis- 
creet. ““The Secret Life of Walter Mitty. 
vvvThe Voice of the Turtle. “If You 
Knew Susie. 

Musical: “Three Daring Daughters. 
“Good News. “This Time for Keeps. 
“You Were Meant for Me. 

Mystery: “The Seven Keys to Baldpate. 
“Secret Beyond the Door. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 




























































































COMES IN CHOCOLATE 
OR VANILLA FLAVORS. 
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You're slick at introducing the 

boy to the family when he calls 
for you. You can keep a conversa- 
tion hitting on all cylinders. And 
you've cultivated the knack of sizing 
up a fellow’s wallet and reading the 
menu accordingly. 

It’s those before and after situa- 
tions that still give you a few gray 
hairs. Even the dreamiest of the 
dreamboats is sometimes secretive 
about divulging his plans for the 
evening. So you-spend a frantic two 
hours before the date deciding what 
to wear. And if you dress for danc- 
ing, Sandy’s sure to ring your bell 
with intent to roller skate. 


i es DATE itself you can handle. 


BOY dates GIRL | 4 


And then there’s Pop and his 
porch light! After the perfect eve- 
ning, you stroll homeward. You and 
Sandy have clicked right down the 
line. He’s a Stan Kenton fan. So are 
you. He’s planning to be a doctor; 
and you're going to be a nurse. You 
both take your hamburgers with 
ketchup. Now, given the proper at- 
mospheric conditions, you feel 
Sandy’s sure to whisper that, as far 
as he’s concerned, you're the only 





How to romance a ballet dancer 


ee <—s 


1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 
pirouette. You may not be a wooer of 
Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. oucH! This is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. 


oom 


r 


2. While she explains the double-entre- 
chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Collar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your features. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn’t mind a couple 
of lessons if she plays teacher. 


has had enough dancing for today. Now she 
wants to sit them out. Who’s complaining? 
MORAL: Dancing or romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand- 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear + Sports Shirts 





girl in his chem class. You pull up 
at 218 Elm Street, only to be greeted 
by a well-lighted porch. Vanish ro- 
mance! You wonder grimly why 
your parents have all the old-fash- 
ioned ideas. 


Q. How should a girl dress for a date 
when a boy doesn’t tell her what he 
plans to do? 


A. A considerate boy should men- 
tion the entertainment he has in mind 
when he invites you out. If he doesn’t, 
ask him what’s on the program. You 
don’t want to be standing around in 
high heels looking frail while the gang 
has an hilarious time bowling. 

In general, it’s not a good idea to 
“dress up” unless a boy has mentioned 
something which you know is special 
—dinner at the Pioneer Hotel, or a 
dance. For most dates a nice sweate: 
(or blouse) and skirt, or tailored dress 
or suit are best bets. Either socks or 
stockings are all right, depending on 
which your crowd prefers. 

It’s easy to skirt the ticklish prob- 
lem of “heels” these days because the 
shoe designers are making so many at- 
tractive low-heeled shoes. You can dress 
up your feet without messing up your 
chances of having a gay time if the eve- 
ning takes an athletic turn. 

Gentlemen: When you haven't given 
out any advance tips on how to dress, 
you shouldn’t suggest some activity fo: 
which Mary Lou is obviously not 
‘dressed. 

Girls: Once you have decided what 
you think will be appropriate for th: 
evening, don’t worry about it any more. 
If Lou shows up at Bill’s party in a silk 
dress, when you had doped out the oc 
casion to be a sweater-and-skirt shin 
dig, don’t hide behind the nearest cur- 
tain and lament your choice..When Lou 
saw you, she probably felt she had made 
a poor choice, In the long run, it’s not 
what you wear, but how you wear it. 


Q. Do you think it’s necessary for 
girl's mother to leave the porch light 
on? When you finally land a date witli 
a tall, dark, and handsome, it’s terribli 
embarrassing to come home to a 100 
watt bulb. How can a Romeo get amor- 
ous under floodlights? 


A. Matter of fact, we approve of the 
principle of the porch light. It’s not that 
we doubt your ability to navigate your 
own front steps in the dark. Nor are we 
out to scotch romance. 
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The porch light is an important item 
mainly for what it says to other people. 
(“Other people” includes both your 
date and old Mrs. Tartley across the 
street who takes a dim view of all the 
activities of the younger generation. ) 

To your date, the porch light says 
vour parents know you're out and ex- 
pect you back, The beacon gently re- 
minds Sandy that he'd better not 
become careless about getting you 
home at the appointed hour. And that’s 
all to your advantage, isn’t it? You don’t 
like those breakfast-tahle scenes. 

To the suspicious Mrs. Tartley, the 
porch light across the way says that your 
dating activities are open and above 
board, Only by keeping her in the dark 
about those partings on the porch will 
vou give her an excuse to gossip. 

You personally may not care two 
hoots what Mrs. T, thinks of you. But 
vour family probably does, since your 
conduct reflects on their judgment. And 
since Mrs. T. is sure to air her suspi 
cions to the town, you'll soon be battling 
public opinion rather than just Mrs. T’s 
private prejudices. Once your dates be- 
come the favorite dinner-table topic for 
the surrounding countryside, Mom and 
Pop are apt to curtail some of your dat- 
ing privileges. 

Incidentally. we suspect that old 
porch light means something to you, 
too. When you claim the bright lights 
cramp your style, you're admitting to 
an uncomfortable feeling that some of 


your evening activities are of an under- 
cover nature. If you feel that your con- 
duct can’t bear scrutiny in broad day- 
light, there’s something wrong with 
that conduct. 

As for dampening Sandy’s ardor, are 
you sure your front porch is the ideal 
place to have him demonstrate his affec- 
tion? And if it takes a late hour and dim 
lights to arouse his affection, are you 
sure this mellow fellow feeling is the 
real McCoy? And if it is the real article, 
do you think one of Mr. Edison’s glass 
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bulbs will quench the light in his eyes? 
When vou've really sold a boy on you 
as a person, you won't have to worry 
about setting the stage for romance. 
He'll find the time and the place to 
tell you he’s your man. Don’t be too 
surprised it it turns out to be some noon 
hour over a ham-and-cheese sandwich. 
Love (or whatever you call it) is « fun- 
ny thing. It doesn’t need a dark porch 
to start sprouting. The healthiesi and 
most enduring affections are those 
which develop in broad daylight. 











Dear Teacher: 
Read these suqqestions on VACATION 
geography from Rock Island Lines 


hespitality” states 


GO EAST te 


GO WEST te scenic Colorado, Arizona 
or sunny Ca’ 


With 8,000 miles of right-of-way through 14 great 


states — and efficient connections to vacationlands 
in the other 34 — Rock Island is your first choice 


for this year’s trip! 


Beautiful new reclining-seat Coaches in Rock 
Island's sleek, Diesel-powered Rockets offer travel 
luxury at rock-bottom cost. Meals in the swanky 
Diners are deliciously prepared and reasonably 
priced, while friendly refreshment awaits you in 
the Lounge Cars. A full range of sleeping accom- 
modations is provided by the newest lightweight 


Sleeping Cars. 


Start making your travel plans now —on the 
road of planned progress. Write for fascinating 


illustrated folder: “A Map that Talks.” 


Ask your nearest Rock Island Passenger Representativeffor 


reservations, tickets and information—or write: 


A. D. MARTIN 


Traffic M 


offer you comfort and speed 
TWIN STAR ROCK 
Houston-St, Paul. Mie 
GOLDEN stare 
scago-Los Angeles 
CORN BELT RO 
Chicago-Omaha _— 
socky MOUNTAIN ROCKET 
21Cago-Denver-Colorado Springs 
DES MOINES ROCKET 
Chicago-Des Moines 
CHOCTAW ROCKET 
Metiphis- Amarilla 
TEXAS ROCKET 
Kansas City-Okla 
Ft. Worth-Dallas 
7 PEORIA ROCKET 


neapolis 


homa City. 





Rock Island Lines 


1Cago-Peoria 
ZEPHYR ROCKET 
Minneapolis-S¢, Paul-St. Louis 


Rock Island Lines 


* The Road of Planned Progress 
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LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 











Take this trim and husky thirteen- 
and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
crisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstrake 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
strains and leaks, She’s built to “take 
it” for many years, Ninety square 
feet of sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. Eco- 
nomical to own. 

FREE CATALOG gives the facts on the 
sturdy lapstrake sa’ t. Also shows ca- 
noes, out boats, dinghies, rowboats. 
Write today. Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 454 Elm St., Old Town, Maine. 








SENIORS Sietncies 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT serena s. Pa 


. Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are worthy 
of your attention. Please remember to mention 
Scholastic Magazines when writing to advertisers. 








Cachet 


N STAMP collecting a cachet (ka- 

SHAY — pronounce the ca as in 
cash) is an envelope that has a special 
design printed on it. It is printed on 
the left-hand side of the envelope so 
as not to interfere with the space need- 
ed for addressing and stamping the en- 
velope. 

For example, consider the cachet 
that has been designed by one printer 
(Art Craft of New York) for the forth- 
coming Francis Scott Key stamp, to 
go on first-day sale August 9, 1948 at 
Frederick, Md. The design of this 
cachet is shown at the bottom of this 
column. 

The cachet is priced at 5 cents, the 
usual price of a cachet to be used as 
a first-day cover (envelope). Not all 
dealers sell cachets. Scholastic Maga- 
zines buy the ones they need from 
the Knickerbocker Stamp Co., 544 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. If 
you send to Knickerbocker for a Francis 
Scott Key cachet be sure to enclose a 
nickel and a 3-cent stamp for return 
postage. Better yet, send a self-ad- 
dressed and stamped return envelope, 
the large size. Fold it and insert with 
your nickel (padded by cardboard) in 
the outer envelope. 

When you get the cachet, write your 
name and address on it, and send it with 
8 cents in coin to the Postmaster, Fred- 
erick, Md. On the first day of sale 
(August 9, 1948), he will affix the new 
stamp, cancel and postmark it, and 
mail the cachet to you. 

For 20 cents, Knickerbocker will han- 
dle all the details for you. By doing it 
yourself you save 3 cents, figuring the 
postage you have to pay to and from 
New York and Frederick. 


FIRST DAY OF ISSUE 














PINS-RINGS 





SUPERIOR CREATIONS 


TYPEWRITERS! 
All Makes—Rebuilt or New 
For School, Office er Home Use 
Write for Information 
M & M TYPEWRITER CO. 
8? W. Washington St.. Chicago. 11) 


STAMPS 


FREE°25 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector’s Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 


y) $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 

from foreign missions, other sources. 

from Africa, South America. Free French . 

Palestine, ete. Ineludes an 

stemps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10c to 
te a customer. 


Approval 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 
= Cactus Plant and Triangle — Given! 




















(as shown) Ivory Coast, Guinea, Nip- 
judes a 


Dy Qa 


~ FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION I 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., . Z 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOG! 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit. Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
‘7 IRISH COMMEMORATIVE COL 
LECTION, INCLUDING REBEL 
LION ISSUE WITH APPROVALS. 3c POSTAGE 
PLEASE. 
RAYMAX, 129 A WILLIAM ST., N.Y.C. 7 


FREE Surprise package of Stamps, 12 different 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for Duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending Sc Postage, BELAIR STAMP CO.. 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, o 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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How It Started 


All the lights in the house suddenly 
went out, so Ma and Pa went down to 
the cellar to investigate. “Put your hand 
on this wire, Ma,” ordered Pa, “and teil 
me if you feel anything.” 

“Nothing at all,” reported Ma. 

“Good,” said Pa. “Now just don’t 
touch the other one, or you'll most likely 
drop dead.” , 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Hooked 


P. T. Barnum had the reputation of 
outwitting anyone with whom he dealt. 
But a man from Vermont once turned 
the tables on him. The Vermonter wrote 
u letter to Barnum, saying he had a 
cherry-colored cat which he thought 
should be added to the Barnum Mu- 
seum, the price being only $200. 

Barnum immediately sent a check tor 
$200 for the cat. In return he received 
promptly a large, coal-black cat, with 
a note attached to its neck: “I neglected 
to tell you that Vermont cherries are al- 
ways black.” 


The Kablegram 


A pupil in a test “compared” the 
word old as follows: “Old, graying, 


bald!” 


Des Moines Register 


Bargain Buggy 


McGoon chugged up to the toll gate 
in the jalopy he had fashioned from 
anything he could find. 

“Fifty cents,” the attendant declared. 


“Sold!” yelled McGoon. 
Butler High Magnet 











Kastner in The American Girl 
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Gumming Up the Works 


Airline hostess stories are legion, but 
the earliest and funniest is the one about 
the dowager who refused to chew gum 
on her first ride since it was undignified. 
But once aloft, the pressure on her ear- 
drums became painful. Beckoning the 
stewardess over, she asked for a piece 
of gum, chewed it vigorously for a mo- 
ment or two, then stuffed it into her 
ears. 

Ronald Schiller 


Chemistry 


Sing a song of sulfide 
A beaker full of lime, 
Four and twenty test tubes 
Breaking all the time. 
When the top is lifted, 
The fumes begin to reek. 
Isn't that an awful mess, 
To have two times a week? 
The Echo 


Believe It or Not! 


A bride and groom were going abroad 
on their honeymoon. While leaning 
over the rail of the ship, the bride 
dropped one of her rings overboard, She 
was deeply grieved over the loss. Some 
days later, dining in a hotel in Naples, 
they ordered fish. What do you think 


they found in the fish? Bones. 
The Kablegram 


He Lapped It Up 

A breakfast guest at the White House 
during the Coolidge administration was 
astonished to see the President pour his 
beverage from cup to saucer. Not to be 
outdone, the guest followed suit. 

The President then put cream and 
sugar in the saucer and tasted the mix- 
ture with his spoon. 

The guest was about to do likewise 
when Mr. Coolidge set the saucer on 
the floor for the dog. 


Qur Dumb Animals 


Greetings! 

An American traveling in Italy 
stopped at a small inn for the night and 
instructed the native courier who ac- 
companied him to register him. Later 
in the evening he asked the servant if 
he had complied with his orders. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“How did you write my name?” asked 
the American. 

“Well, signor, I can’t pronounce it,” 
was the reply, “but I copied it from 
your portmanteau.” 

The American could not remember 
having affixed his name to his luggage, 
but, being very tired, decided not to 
press the matter. The next morning, 
upon coming downstairs, he was greeted 
by the desk clerk with “Good morning, 
Signor Warranted Solid Leather.” 


The Kablegram 
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TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
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Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
priseyou! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


~~ 


FRAGRANT-MiLDLY WEOLE 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 
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250,000-Mile “Subway” System 


You may never have seen an electric 
railway in a coal mine—yet if they all 
stopped running, you’d soon be aware 
of them! They haul 75% of U. S. coal, 
over some 250,000 miles of under- 
ground track. Powerful electric loco- 
motives pull trains of up to fifty cars, 
loaded with 250 tons of coal or more. 
What a contrast to the days when mules 
hauled out a cartload at a time! 


Stores that deal in good will. This is a modern 
“company-owned” store in a coal mining community. 
Exactly like good stores everywhere, it meets com- 
petition by selling excellent merchandise at low 


“Post-graduate seminar” on safety. Experi- 
enced coal miners “go-to school” too—to check on 
the latest safety conditions in the mine in which they 
work, Here the “professor” is their foreman and the 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


prices. Such stores illustrate the progress being made 
in bettering the living conditions of coal miners. 


It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published a gay 
quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! For 
your free copies, simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS w COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasnHINcTON, D. C, 


. . LIGHTS THE WAY... 


“classroom” is the coal mine itself. American coal 
mines are safer now than ever before. 





FUELS THE FIRES... 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept.sT 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 
Oxp Kinc Coat Cais a New Tune! 
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COVER STORY 


We chose our April cover to remind 
you and us of our neighbors. Our gov- 
ernment meets, beginning this week, 
with other Western Hemisphere nations 
in Bogota, Colombia. On Pan-American 
Day — April 14 — let us all say to our 
Good Neighbors “Buenos Dias.”—Photo, 
courtesy Pan American Airways System. 


SCHOLASTIC: TEACHER Vonthly 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Contents * April 5, 1948 
If You Taught in Long Beach 17-T 
Still Picture Projectors _....___._ 18-T 
Visually Yours 20-T 
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| Like Filmstrips —........0.. 27-T 
Grammar Without Grammar______ 28-T 
Footlights in Their Eyes... 29-T 
Using Scholastic Magazines______ 30-T 
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Tools for Teachers__..  — 31-T 


Central America Calls! by Dr. Nora 

B. Thompson 5-T 
What Shall We Teach About 

U. N.? by Chester Williams____ 6-T 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical Scholastic Teach 





Weekly (and monthly) 


hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 


* William Dow Boutwell, 


Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * Mary Jane Dun- 


ton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, Vice- President 


and Treasurer * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * 
* Agnes Laurino, Business Manager. 


George T. Clarke, Circulati 








The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Social Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world, penetrating ar- 
ticles on problems of democ- 
racy, American history, world 
offairs, government, and 
civics. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


World Week, especially 
planned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, world his- 
tory, geography, civics, na- 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in today’s world. For 
8th, 9th, and 10th grades. 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combination Edition of Sen- 
ior Scholastic. Combines 
all contents of English and 
Social Studies editions. Ex- 
cellent for integrated pro- 
grams and the core curricu- 
lum in the upper high school 
grades. 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
affairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English. 
News, geography, history, 
short story, vocabulary build- 
e:s, grammar aids. 


FOR ENGLISH 

English Edition of Senior 
Scholastic for 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades: Features 
on American, general I'tera- 
ture, poetry, composition, 
eral English, writing. Short 
stories. Movie, record, radio 
reviews. 


Practical English, for up- 
per elementary and high 
school grades, 8-12. How 
and why of speoking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening. 
Workbook section: grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, vocab- 
vlary. Short stories. Person- 
al vocational guidance. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Per Semester 
Per Student 


Senior Scholastic, 


Combination Edition $.75 $1.50 
Social Studies Edition .60 1.20 
English Edition <a ae 1.20 
World Week : 50 1.00 
Practical English ... -60 1.20 
Junior Scholastic .... 45 -90 


Per School Year 
Per Student 


Scholastic Coach, a magazine 
—_— for High School coaches and 
Single Orders athletic directors. 

Scholastic Teacher invites man- 
uscripts describing new and 
promising teaching techniques 
and practices in English and So- 
cial Studies. Payment is made 
for manuscripts accepted at the 
time of publication. Send photo- 
graphs if available. 


$2.50 


1.50 
2.00 
1.50 





Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid- 


term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 


1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Three More Scholastic-BANTAMs 


With three new titles blooming for 
April, our Scholastic-BANTAM “gar- 
den” now offers a choice of three dozen 
books. 

Bob Feller’s Strike Out Story will 
delight lovers of nature who pick their 
favorites in baseball parks. Boys who 
lapped up My Greatest Day in Baseball 
will be even keener about Feller’s bi- 
ography. 

Will James’ Home Ranch is no fragile 
mountain meadow flower. It’s for those 
who savor sagebrush and range riding. 

A Treasury of Folk Songs is a Burpee 
Seed Catalogue variety mixture — 100 
American folk songs. Everyone knows 
the music so that’s not included. In this 
collection are words of many mountain 
and modern songs not found in standard 
collections. Just the thing for a school 
group party. Better yet, use it in the 
literature and history classes to show 
that Americans sing as well as write 
their story. 

eAll Scholastic-BANTAMs are 25 


cents each. 


Startling Statistics 

Juke boxes in operation — 330,000. 
Price of one new juke box ($1,000) 
would buy two school film projectors. 

For one pinball machine ($300) you 
could buy four FM-AM school radio re- 
ceivers. 
Other Spring Blossoms 

Summer opportunities at home and 
abroad burst through nearly every page 
of this issue. Watch for even more in 
our annual Your Vacation May num- 
ber. 


SCISSOR AND SEND FOR 
TEACHING AlDS—page 30-T 
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You Can Ride the Buses 


to Out-of-this-World Places 


PART | 


Central 
America 


Calls 


BY DR. NORA B. THOMPSON 


Leader, Summer Study Tours 


and buses waiting to take you to 

and through Central America. 
Passports are not required of U. S. 
citizens. Consulates, steamship or plane 
offices supply tourist cards at. little or 
no cost. (Evidence of return transpor- 
tation to U. S. lessens difficulties. 
Prices are higher than they used to be, 
but, compared with those at popular 
resorts in this country, they are low. 
You'll see most and pay less if you go 
by bus. But don’t expect “Greyhound” 
service! 

Here is a suggested itinerary: Go to 
Tapachula, Mexico, by Pan American 
World Airways plane or by train from 
Mexico City via Vera Cruz. Upon ar- 
rival in Tapachula, check your reserva- 
tion with the bus company at once. 

A word about Lima Brothers. They 
operate the “Garage (ga-ra-hay) Cen- 
tral Quezalteco” buses that run from 
Tapachula through Guatemala to San 
Salvador three times a week. Three sis- 
ters and two brothers hold the franchise 
for cargo, passengers, and mail over 
many routes in Guatemala. They do 
not speak English, but they are depend- 
able and helpful, if you make clear to 
them the “what, where, and when” of 
your desires. They operate modern 
buses with glass windows and _ buses 
and station wagons without glass win- 
dows. The latter are preferable. 


Tina b are planes, trains, boats, 


Some One-Day Trips 


Quezaltenango, second largest city 
in Guatemala, is a “hub” for one-day 
trips. Some of these you can make with 
Lima, or with companies suggested by 
Lima. Be prepared for an early start; 


the sight of Indians along the roadside 
will reward you. Keep your camera 
ready for the strings of “little pigs go- 
ing to market.” Sometimes the pigs have 
rubber or leather shoes on their front 
feet. If you are traveling leisurely, stay 
here five nights. On Friday, go to the 
famous market at San Francisco el Alto, 
and drink in the magnificent views of 
the valley below. 

Forego doing this market thoroughly 
to continue with the bus to Momoste- 
nango, which will be almost empty, for 
everybody has gone to market in San 
Francisco. Visit “Los _ Riscos,” the 
stalagmite-like formation in a pretty set- 
ting, and “las quedamaduras” (“burn- 
ing places” — mounds of broken pot- 
tery) where you'll doubtless see some 
Indians kneeling or standing by their 
broken pots, smoking incense, and light- 
ing candles. They will interrupt their 
prayers to reply to your “Buenos dias” 
and then continue talking to God in 
the conversational tone they always 
use. If only we could understand their 
Indian language! 

If you are one of a group of four (the 
most economical way to travel), hire a 
taxi in Quezaltenango to climb to the 
Tecum Uman monument for a prize 
view of the city and the valley. Then 
continue to Zunil, Almalonga, and 
Santa Maria de Jesus for the sulphur 
baths, and the hydro-electric plant set 
in tropical scenery. 

Or, go to Cantel on Saturday morn- 
ing to see the first factory in Guatemala, 
an enterprise and its community com- 
pletely modernized by one of the 
younger members of the Ibargiien fam- 
ily. 


ZUNIL 


T ay 
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ICHICASTENANGO 


GUATEMALA 


Yellow Skirts and Red Sashes 


On Sunday, don’t miss the market of 
San Pedro Sacatepéquez (unless you 
came through Tapachula on Thursday 
and saw it then). Here are the only yel- 
low skirts in Guatemala (vellow is very 
photogenic). Include San Juan Ostun- 
caleo, famous for the red-sleeved and 
red-sashed “gentlemen” from San Mar- 
tin Chili Verde (Saint Martin of the 
Green Peppers). 

The ride from Quezaltenango to Hue- 
huetenango present a succession of 
beautiful vistas. The climate of Hue- 
huetenango is delightful. If weary, plan 
to rest there several days. Wander 
among the pyramids of Zaculeu, now 
in process of restoration, and visit the 
local museum; climb (in car) the 
Cuchumatanes Mountains and see In 
dians, wearing deerskins, building a 
read at an elevation of 12,000 feet. 
Wear all the heavy clothes you have. 

From Huehuetenange to Chichicas- 
tenango you will follow the San Juan 
River to Sacapulas. At Sacapulas, it 
the bus schedule permits, see the In- 
dian families making salt by the river's 
edge and look for “Sacapulas” silver 
chains. These are unique. They are 
double, carry tiny animal pendants and 
a huge old silver coin, sometimes Peru- 
vian. However, you imay be able to 
find one or two of them for sale in 
Chichicastenango or Coban. Don’t fail 
to spend some time in the Chichicaste- 
nango region (see Dec. 1 Scholastic 
Teacher). 


Next month Dr. Thompson tells how 
to extend your Central American trip to 


EI! Salvador. — Ed. 





What Shall We Teach About U. N.' 


You aren’‘t called on to organize a rooting section 


By Chester S. Williams 


Public Liaison Officer, U. S. Mission to U. N. 


T the last General Assembly the 

delegates of 57 member nations 
unanimously passed a resolution calling 
for teaching about the United Nations 
in schools of all countries. Schoo} ad- 
ministrators and teachers are to be con- 
gratulated on what they have already 
done. 

Some time ago UNESCO sought to 
discover what organized education in 
various countries was doing to develop 
understanding of the United Nations. 

One teacher wrote: “The wise teach- 
er, wishing to preserve something of the 
idealism of 1945, has tended to draw a 
decent veil over the proceedings of the 
UN in general and of the Security 
Council in particular.” 

Another — a headmaster — wrote, 
“Until the UN is a fact and not, as at 
present, a sorry farce, it cannot be 
studied with any degree of educational 
profit, and to use the schools and col- 
leges of this country as an organ of 
propaganda in favor of UN is contrary 
to all the traditions of [our] education.” 

In deciding what and how to teach 
about the United Nations it is pretty 
important for the educator to be clear 
about the fundamental aim of his edu- 
cational system. 


“Sorry Farces” 


I dare say that the headmaster I 
quoted a moment ago would have no 
hesitation in teaching about the sorry 
farces of the past—the dissensions 
among the Greek city-states, for ex- 
ample. Yet, somehow he finds the study 
of the dissensions of today’s nation- 
states and their attempts to cooperate 
in the United Nations of no educational 
profit. The sorry farces that led to the 
downfall of ancient Greece are certainly 
worth knowing about. We can learn a 
great deal from them about the way 
isolationism and non-cooperation among 
advanced communities lays them open 
to the barbarians. 

The other teacher apparently belongs 
to what might be called the “hot house” 
school of education. She wants to shel- 
ter the budding citizen from the facts 
of life lest he lose his idealism by being 
exposed to the debates in the Security 
Council. Only after his idealism has 
been nurtured by school-room illusions 
can it be expected to survive an ora- 
tion by Mr. Vishinsky without turning 
to cynicism. 


The school, of course, is only one of 
the many educative forces which sur- 
round the learner. To be influential in 
his growth it must be respected. It 
must avoid getting the reputation of a 
guardian of the innocence of children. 
Its task is to help them grow up and 
to know what “the score is,” to use a 
phrase the children use. 


The Schools Can’t Wait 


Let us dispose of the notion, before 
we go further, that teaching about the 
United Nations should be propaganda 
for the United Nations. Judging from 
my own contracts with young people, 
that would be a pretty difficult thing to 
do anyway. Teachers are called upon 
not to organize a rooting section for 
the performances at Lake Success, but 
to prepare participating citizens of the 
United States, which happens to bear 
great responsibility for the success of 
the United Nations. 

The schools cannot wait to find out 
whether the United Nations is going 
to work before introducing basic teach- 
ing about it. That would be propaganda 
against the whole idea. For the United 
Nations is a means to an end and can- 
not work unless the peoples of the world 
learn how to use it to achieve their 
purposes. 

As I see it, our objective is to pre- 
pare people to live in a United Nations 
world. Consider what preparing them to 
live in a world where the United Na- 
tions has failed would involve. By fail- 
ing, I mean failing in its primary func- 
tion of preventing war. To prepare to- 
day’s youth to live in a post-third-world- 
war would call for a curriculum for 


Evans in Columbus, O., Dispatch 


primitives, The schools should, on such 
an assumption, be teaching people how 
to escape from bacteria-ridden, radio- 
active ruins of cities and to survive ip 
the far-off forests. 

The schools should prepare people to 
get along in the kind of world we have 
and to struggle to save it from disinte- 
gration. It is a United Nations world. 
What do people have to know to live 
in it and have a fair chance of preserv- 
ing it? The answer to that larger ques- 
tion provides us with the answer to the 
specific question before us: “What shall 
we teach about the United Nations?” 


Four Suggestions 


First, we should teach the principles 
of the United Nations as the accepted 
laws of nations. They are found in Ar- 
ticle 2 of Chapter I of the Charter and 
in several other places. Principles and 
laws may be ignored or violated, but 
that is no reason for not teaching them. 

Second, we should teach about the 
structure and functions of the United 
Nations and its related specialized 
agencies. The United Nations is a kit of 
tools for peoples and governments to 
use to build for their common welfare. 

Third, we should teach about the 
plans and proposals to deal with inter 
national problems as they are evolved. 

Fourth, we should teach the facts of 
the modern world as they are demon- 
strated. Of course, the learners must 
know how we arrived at this point in 
human history, but we must not stop 
in our teaching at a safe distance some- 
where in the nineteenth century. We 
must teach youth about the world as it 
now exists. 
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Your Vacation 
Outlook’s Great! 





























With new Luxury at Low Coach Fares 


OU’LL GO FARTHER this summer .. . and so will your 

vacation budget... at low coach fares aboard 
New York Central’s fleet of new streamlined 
luxury coaches. 

You’ll see more too! And that’s true too, whether 
you’re enjoying a meal in a smart new diner or 
relaxing in a soft lean-back coach seat. For mile 
after mile the wide glare-proof windows of 
your train frame an exciting parade of views 
along the Water Level Route! 

Yes, you’ll get more for your money aboard the 
world’s largest fleet of new air-conditioned coaches 
... and you'll have more to spend at the other end! 


The Scenic Water Level Route 


) 


= 
PACK MORE INTO VACATIONS! 


F w iJ Vacation Guide helps you plan 
exciting holidays. ..at low fares... 
via world’s largest new luxury coach fleet. Send 


thiscoupon to New York Central, Room 1334-N, 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








YOUR NAME 





ADDRESS. 








CITY 
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ADVENTURES 
iN 


Yours for the asking—32 complete, 
true stories of history, romance and 
adventure. Intriguing tales, col- 
lected by John Fisher, internationally 
known commentator and story-teller, 
telling of hardy pioneers, Indian 


fantasies, unusual people in strange, \ 


exciting occupations. The romantic Ma 


story of Manitoba—abundant in 
history and adventure—the Province 
that played such a vital role in open- 
ing the Canadian West. 


Come to Manitoba! 


It's nearer than you think! And 
there’s so much to see, so much 
to do—fun for all the family. 
Warm, sunny days... . stimula- 
ting, cool nights. Accept this 
invitation to spend your vacation 
“Inside the Rim of Adventure” 
—in MANITOBA! Mail coupon 
NOW—Make reservations early. 


The Government Travel & Publicity Bureau, 
164 Legislative Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


Please send me, FREE, “Adventures in 
Manitoba," by John Fisher. 
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Railroad Hospitality to Hostelers 


Rolling Hostel 


Cross Continent Summer Trip for Youth of All Ages 


OU can be as young as you feel. In 

the legs, especially. One member of 
last year’s Rolling Youth Hostel that 
rolled across Canada, down the West 
Coast, and back by Grand Canyon was 
a pert young thing of 60. Some teachers, 
slightly younger, pedaled along with 
the lustiest student hostelers. 

The unique Rolling Hostel of 1948 
will roll two ways — one group East to 
West, the other West to East. In nine 
weeks they will see a lot of Canada and 
the U. S, 

The Rolling Youth Hostel is one of a 
number of low cost summer trips spon- 
sored by the American Youth Hostels, 
Inc. They are low cost because the trip- 
pers (1) use bicycles, (2). operate their 
own commissary, (3) often live in hos- 


Photo by Floyd McCarty, Warner Bros. 


They Get Autographs at Hollywood 


tels, (4) use economical railroad ac- 
commodations. 

“It is quite a thrill,” says Charles A. 
Harris, one of the group leaders, “to 
coast downhill for 65 miles. That’s what 
we did in Washington. Rented trucks 
took us and our bicycles up Mt. Rainier. 
From the National Park Service lodge 
we coasted downhill all the way to 
Tacoma — 65 miles. The roads are per- 
fect. I put my feet on the handle bars 
and whizzed down the mountain enjoy- 
ing the scenery.” 

There are many other thrills along 
the Rolling Youth Hostel’s 10,000-mile 
route (about 9,000 by train, 1,000 by 
bicycle). Briefed at A. Y. H. Northfield, 
Mass., headquarters, the party starts 
west from Montreal in a special “hos- 
tel on wheels” railroad car. At Ottawa, 
North Bay, Winnipeg, Calgary, Banff, 
and other points, the Canadian National 
Railways detaches the car. Hostelers 
take to their wheels. From Banff they 
make a 125-mile bicycle trip through 
Canadian Rockies to Jasper, rejoining 
their Rolling Hostel car. 

At Vancouver they stow their “bikes 
aboard a steamer to Victoria; thence to 
Seattle by ferry. On American rail lines 
they ride by coach to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and back via Grand Canyon. 

Coast-to-coast hosteling isn’t all 
whizzing downhill. Sometimes the only 
way is up. Some roads are gravel. Oc- 
casionally it rains. It is strenuous, but 
fun. Total time, 61 days; cost, $315. 
For more information on the Rolling 
Youth Hostel and other summer trips 
for youth of all ages, write to A. Y. H. 
National Hdqrs., Northfield, Mass. 
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D0’s and DON'Ts 
in Britain 


Hints by Mary Malone, Trenton, N.J., 
teacher who went there last year 


Be sure to visit British schools. They 
do not close for the summer holiday 
until the end of July, so teachers from 
the U. S. are able to visit on their own 
summer vacations. 

° °o - 

Take along your own typewriter, if 
you intend to do much writing. Type- 
writers are very scarce, even in the 
universities. 

3° oO °° 

Get in condition for walking. If you 
would do as the British do, you'll walk 
a lot. Leave your car in the garage the 
last month before your vacation. 

co oO 3° 

Don’t forget waterproof shoes, rain- 
coat, and umbrella. Folding umbrellas 
are, of course, the best to have when 
traveling. 

. S ° 

Taking your own bicycle will save 
you the trouble of a rented one, if you 
are the hardy, hostel type of tourist, 


willing to brave steep hills and the left- 
handed traffic. Transporting bicycles in 
trains, taxis, and steamers is quite 
simple. 
ro oO o 
Talk to everybody, everywhere, if 
you want a true picture of Britain. After 
the initial reserve is broken down, you'll 
find people very friendly and intensely 
interested in the U. S. 
oO °° ° 
Don't criticize the country or the 
people unless you are asked for criti- 
cism. And people’s appearance is no 
clue to their politics, so don’t be the first 
to bring up the subject of the govern- 
ment. Besides, it’s theirs, not yours. 
- 3° ° 
Don’t go around feeling or acting 
superior just because you are an Amer- 
ican, and don’t compare everything you 
see to something bigger or better in the 
U, S. Leave the Grand Canyon and the 
redwoods of California home for the 
summer, 





aint your own picture 
of a perfect vacation in 


Red-coated “Mounties” are one of 
Canada's traditions—part of her 
intriguing foreign flavour. 


CANADA 


Got a special sort of vacation all dreamed up? 
Of outdoor life in National Parks? Of luxury 
life on an inland cruise or at some secluded 
resort? Big-city sightseeing? Canada has it 
all ready for you. Beauty to take your breath 
away. Intriguing foreign flavour. Prices that 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h your vacation dollars. Friendly 
people, with whom you're never a stranger, 
always a guest. So bring your vacation dream 
along—/ive it this year in Canada. Write: 
Canadian ‘Government Travel Bureau, 


Department of Trade & Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Hon. J. A. MacKINNON D. LEO DOLAN 
Minister Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


ean NI 


s. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
fi OTTAWA CANADA 


Please send me your illustrated book, AB-482 
“Canada, Vacations Unlimited” —(Please Print) 
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“| found my career 
on the 








third try!” 





I wasn’t 

that I failed in 

my first two ; 

jobs,” writes Ed- — 

ward L. Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 


“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work . . . and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 


“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I’ve devoted myself to building security 
for the familiés of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted ? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 


2 ¢ 


Are you seeking a career that can give 
full scope to your abilities? Have you 
the drive and enthusiasm to “‘work for 
yourself”? We invite you to spend 30 
minutes in your own home, taking the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, you'll hear from the Mutual 
Life manager whose office is nearest 
you. He’ll explain our excellent on-the- 
job training course, designed to help you 
launch your new career. And you'll find 
that the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 


Many Mutual Life success stories 
have started with this Aptitude Test. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


y Alexander E. Patterson 
President 
GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me your Aptitude Test. 


34 Nassou Street 
New York 5,N.Y. 

















Ask Your Principal 


New Trends in Education 


Foreshadowed at AASA Sessions 


OMETIMES NO can be news. Your 
reporter fought his way through the 
snow drifts of Atlantic City’s boardwalk 
to cover education’s Meeting of the 
Year. He inquired. He listened. But not 
anywhere did he discover in the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors’ convention any new panacea to 
revolutionize education. 

Salvation through “G, I. Education” 
assays largely sawdust. “Progressive 
education” is safe in the arms of history. 
“Life Adjustment” for the by-passed 60 
per cent of high school students is com- 
ing around education’s mountain. Even 
its authors do not hail it as a cure-all. 

So, “No panaceas today” is Atlantic 
City’s news. 

But there are trends. Ask your prin- 
cipal. Ask your superintendent what he 
heard about the following. If you draw 
a blank, don’t blame him. How could he 
be in 300 meetings? We use spies and 
handouts. 


Get Ready for These Trends 


Twelve-month employment of teach- 
ers: Recommended in the Policies Com- 
mission Report on Elementary Educa- 
tion. Summer work might not be teach- 
ing. Could be curriculum work, assem- 
bling audio-visual aids, training, etc. 
Month vacation with pay. 

Year-round schools: This comes to 
the fore in speeches and the Policy 
Commission Report. Not year-round 
classroom study, but a combination of 
school-camp and informal education 
program. School year will lengthen to 
190 to 200 days. Increase will be out- 
side classroom, 

School camps: All-year camps at 
which students may spend a week or 
more will become common, San Diego 
has one of the best. New York has a 
new one. 

Education for international living: 
Books for Germany, teacher exchange, 
our stake in U. N. and UNESCO multi- 
ply contacts with other nations. What 
are you doing that is international? 

Stepped - up teacher recruitment 
drive: Next year U. S. needs 150,000 
against a visible supply of 18,500 
teachers; high school teacher supply 1s 
about equal to demand. 

More use of audio-visual aids: Thou- 
sands of administrators saw a demon- 
stration with a class from the Brighton, 
N. J., school. All audio-visual meetings 


were packed as never before (see page 
20-T). 

Teachers becoming expert in child 
growth and development: Not much 
longer will you be able to give Mary a 
D and let Mary and her family worry 
about it. You must know why Mary 
fails. You will be expected to help her 
adjust to life as well as to literature 
and history. 

Thirteenth and fourteenth year: The 
AASA yearbook on The Expanding Role 
of Education spurs this expansion. 

Stricter controls over school contests: 
Administrators see well-run contests 
and scholarship selections providing use- 
ful motivation and assistance to young 
people. They see a value in contacts 
with business and non-profit organiza- 
tions. They would welcome more 
scholarships. But they want more con- 
trol over the number and quality of 
contests. They frown upon state or 
national contests that require students 
to be absent from classes. 

Better public relations for education: 
School public relations is coming out 
from its office closet hiding place. The 
1950 AASA yearbook will be on school 
public relations. 

School-owned radio stations: Fifty 
new school or college FM< stations will 
go on the air this year. New trans- 
mitters suitable for cities under 100,000 
cost about $2,100. 


NEW YEARBOOKS, ETC. 


The Expanding Role of Education, 
AASA Yearbook, well illustrated, ready. 

Education for All American Children, 
the Educational Policies Commission 
report on Elementary Education. Com- 
panion piece to the famous report on 
Secondary Education. 

Reading in the High School and the 
College, yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, just 
coming from University of Chicago 
Press. 

Juvenile Delinquency and the School, 
yearbook, same Society, same press. 

Bulletin on Teaching International 
Understanding. Report of an NEA Com- 
mittee headed by Ben Cherrington. On 
the way. 

On-the-Job Education in Rural Com- 
munities, 1947 yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, NEA. 
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Salt Water 
TAFFY 


The AASA in Wax Paper 


NOW plows parading on the famous 
bathing beauty boardwalk — super- 
intendents, collars up, heads down, 
bucking the icy gale on their way to the 
auditorium — “Young lady, I think I 
paid my dues.” 

“Is this the place where they give 
away pencils?” — Educators filling paper 
shopping bags with exhibit literature 
-“Just write down your name and ad- 
dress. We'll send it to you.” 

The auditorium ballroom, a sea of 
heads, mostly bald—“The future of 
democracy depends,” etc. — “This coun- 
try faces its greatest crisis . . .” (Was 
there ever an AASA meeting at which 
those phrases were absent?) 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley’s voice, higher 
pitched than you expected: “As a sol- 
dier entrusted with preparation of our 
nation’s defense, I can find no satisfac- 
tory alternative to universal military 
training... .It is your responsibility as 
citizens to judge whether that provision 
is warranted . . .” Newsboys yelling 
REDS SEIZE CZECHOSLOVAKIA! 

Lines of hungry school administra- 
tors at Hackney’s, at the Claridge, Knife 
and Fork, everywhere — “Gosh, look at 
these prices * “Four dollars for 
lunch is just too much. How would that 
look on the expense account?” 

Outside the hotels the unceasing 
pounding of the surf; inside the unceas- 
ing sound of speakers speaking. 

“Now, my teachers . . .” — “My prin- 
cipal says .. . ” (You wonder why the 
pronoun isn’t “our.”) —“The argument 
went on until 5 a. m.” 

“Have you heard the one about the 
teacher and the preacher? Well, one 
a 

“We're hiring teachers from every- 
where — Idaho, Oklahoma, Oregon . . .” 
~ Conference on the Inter-Institutional 
Cooperation on the In-Service Educa- 
tion of Teachers (whatever that is). 

“Our last bond issue passed eight to 
one.” — COSTUME JEWELRY 50% 
OFF—“Sure, go right up to Room 
1090. It’s open house.” 

“So long, George, Take it easy, bov, 
take it easy.” — Check out time, 6 p. m. 
- “I can’t go home without a box of salt 
water taffy for the kids.” 





Ahh-h/ 
what comfort. 


on El Capitan 
daily between Chicago—California 


You'll enjoy new travel comforts when 
you ride €1 Capitan —Santa Fe’s famous 
all-chair-car (coach fare) streamliner 
between Chicago and California. 


New reclining chairs, with new-style 
leg rests, are molded to body measure- 
ments for greater riding comfort. 


Non-fogging windows give you a 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
through which &1 Capitan passes ...a 
reading light is focused directly on your 
book or magazine ...an ash tray is at 
your finger tips... and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those re- 
quiring her capable and friendly service. 


Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, 
are served in new lunch counter-diners. 


Yes! Now it’s more fun than ever 
to ride on €/ Capitan—the 3934-hourc 
“economy special” streamliner betw cou 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 


(i 


Santa Fe 


NM OD, 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES. . « Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 





The 
HOLE CLASS 


LISTENS 


Yes, every pupil is “all eyes” when you 
base your lesson on THE ONTARIO FACT 
FINDER. Here, in condensed form, is the 
story of the history and economy of 
Ontario, Canada’s leading province. The 
*"FINDER'* makes a vitally interesting 
geography lesson, with figures and ill- 
ustrations to clip for classreom projects. 
Send for it right away. 

You will also receive A VACATION Kil 
FOR THE TEACHER... including eight 
colorful, illustrated booklets describing 


gttenett 





Ontario's many vacati 


Write for your FREE copies today. é 


(CANADA'S 
VACATION PROVINCE) 


eee eee eee eee eeee—_ —_ 
Ontario Department of Travel & Publicity, 
V7 Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, 
Ontario. 


Please send me without charge, the 
Special Ontario Teaching Chart, also the 
Special Vacation Kit Just For Me. 

Name 
Address 
City 














CAMERA! 


F you go this summer to Mackinac 

Island —that historic hyphen be- 
tween two parts of Michigan and 
Canada — you may come across motion 
picture producers hard at work, If you 
think that the actors look a lot like the 
boys and girls in your own high school, 
you would not be making a mistake. 

Historic Mackinac made a new kind 
of history — motion picture history — 
recently when it served as a producing 
center for Out of the Frying Pan Into 
the Fight. This is a one-reeler about 
teen-agers produced by teen-agers. 

The young producers are members 
of the Moral Rearmament Assembly that 
meets annually at Mackinac Island. 
Characters in Out of the Frying Pan 
Into the Fight include such currently 
familiar high school figures as The 
Handsome Hunk of Heaven, Ye Olde 
Sad Apple, the Brain Trust, and Smooth 
Operator. They solve some problems 
common to their age beginning with 
their own personal problems. 

Mrs. Olive H. Robb, a Washington, 
D. C., teacher, showed it to her class 
and asked their opinions. A majority 
agreed: “It would be a good idea to 
show it to the student body because 
it might improve them.” One student 
wrote, “I enjoyed it because it is the 
first picture I’ve seen that portrays teen- 
agers as we really are.” 

About 90 miles south of Mackinac 
Island you may come across another 
motion picture company at work with 
the teen-agers attending the National 
Music Camp. Each year the Interlochen 
(Mich.) center films some phase of 
the summer music, dramatic, radio, or 
art instruction. 

For information on respective films, 
write to National Music Camp, Ann Ar- 
bor, and Moral Rearmament, 833 So. 
Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Youth shoots a film on teen-agers. 
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Wherever there’sa 
lake there’s vacation 
fun. That’s why you'll 
love Michigan. Here, 
where 11,037 crystal- 
clear inland lakes re- 
flect sunny blue skies, 
andeach pleasanthour 
is tempered by air- 
conditioned breezes 
from five Great Lakes, 
you'll find reasons 
aplenty for a Michigan vacation. 
There’s swimming, sailing, golfing, 
and fishing. For less vigorous recrea- 
tion you'll enjoy visiting Michigan’s 
historic scenes, wildlife sanctuaries 
and exciting automotive centers. 


sis 
And Michigan’s many fine hotels, 
inns, and secluded resorts offer 
varied facilities for every vacation 
budget. Mail the coupon below for 
your free illustrated folder. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 


Room 30, Capitol Bidg. 
Lansing 1, Michigan 
Ns, 


= 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 30, Capitol Building 
Lansing 1, Michigan 


Please send me your free, illustrated 
folder entitled “‘Here’s Your Michi- 
gan!” 


NAME 
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Travelers Take Note 


HIPS are the big news this month — 

ships that will carry teachers, stu- 
dents, and other cultural workers over- 
seas for the summer. The President has 
signed a resolution authorizing the 
Maritime Commission to operate former 
G. I. boats for educational exchange 
and work-service groups until March 1, 
1949. 


Up Canada Way 


Grand Pre, immortalized home of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, is one of three 
centers in the Annapolis Valley, Nova 
Scotia, for an annual Apple Blossom 
Festival. This year the festival will take 
place from May 28 to 31. 

If you're going to be in Canada in 
early June, don’t miss the International 
Trade Fair at Toronto, May 31 to June 
12. The Fair will take place on To- 
ronto’s National Exhibit Ground, an- 
nual home of the largest national trade 
fair going. 

Francly Speaking 

Travel in France takes on new appeal 
with the franc’s devaluation. Now, vis- 
itors to France can count on at least 
twice as many francs per dollar as they 
could in 1947. If you go, you'll have to 
declare all money on entering and leav- 
ing, but the supply you may carry is 
unlimited. Doubly important for those 
going to France, says the French Na- 
tional Tourist office, are immediate 
travel reservations. There’s a rush on 
for summer already. 


Inside U. S. 


Most recent of our national parks is 
Kennesaw Mountain National Battle- 
field Park near Marietta, Georgia, com- 
memorating one of the major battles in 
General Sherman’s march to the sea. 
Originally authorized in 1935, the Park 
is now complete, with roads, trails, and 
a museum. There are trailside exhibits 
of maps and photographs, and from 
Big Kennesaw there’s an excellent pan- 
oramic view of the battlefield. 


New Motor Guide to Mexico 

Driving to Mexico this year? Pan 
American Union has just issued a handy 
guide on this subject. A road map of 
Mexico, 12 highway strip maps with 
altitude graphs, descriptive and practi- 
cal information are all packed into this 
44-page booklet. You'll find everything 
you want to know before your trip, 
plus a list of suggested reading to ac- 
quaint you with the country. Write for 
“Motoring to Mexico,” from Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington 6, D. C., 25 
cents. 


Taking Home Pounds and Lire 


Travel, like love, seems to surmount 
all obstacles. Last vear Americans spent 
a record 500 million dollars abroad. 
This was 17 million dollars more than 
the 1999 boom vear, says the Dept. of 
Commerce. Dollars snent abroad help 
t~ hrine imnort-export exchange into 
balance. 


NEA Trevel Tours 


Hats off to NEA Travel Service for 
its well-designed 1948 Tours folder. Tt 
hsts nine alternate tours. 


Summer School Supplements 


Word just received that there will be 
summer sessions at Universitv of Costa 
Rica and University of San Carlos at 
Guatemala Citv. Costa Rica’s will start on 
or about Tulv 5, continuing for six weeks. 
Courses in language and culture will be 
offered both in Spanish and for those who 
do not know Spanish. There will be a 
series of lectures on Costa Rican life. as 
well as trins around the country. The Uni- 
versity will arrange board, room. and 
tranenortation at reduced rates. Write Vic- 
tor M. Segreda, Secretarv. Universidad de 
Costa Rica, San Tose. Costa Rica. 

University of San Carlos. the National 
University of Guatemala, will offer in- 
tensive Spanish language training on all 
levels, as well as courses in Lativ American 
culture. Special study groups will visit the 
highlands. Indian communities. Maya ar- 
cheological sites. Reduced travel rates for 
grouns. For details and catalogue, applv 
to Professor Richard F. Behrendt. Chair- 
man, Area Studies Colgate University. 
Hamilton, New York. 

Pan American Union sends news about 
summer courses in Latin American coun- 
tries given by United States institutions. 
Write U. S. addresses for information: 

International School of Art, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. N. Y.—Guatamela, 
July 3 to July 30; Mexico, July 16 to Aug. 
14: Mexico (Art and Science), Tulv 16 to 
Aug. 8: Youth in Mexico, July 26 to Aug. 
95. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, N. M.—Mexico, June 2 to Aug. 15. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Indiana—Mexico, July 12 to Aug. 16. 

U. S. Office of Education and Depart- 
ment of State—Spanish Language Seminar 
at National University of Mexico, July 1 
to Aug. 15. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas—Saltillo, Mexico, July 17 to Aug. 
27. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas—Mexico, D. F., July 22 to Aug. 29. 

University of Houston International 
Study Centers, Houston, Texas—Mexico, 
June 3 to July 9; Guatemala, July 21 to 
Aug. 20. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida—Antigua, Guatemala, June 9 to 
July 13; July 13 to Aug. 17. 





Everythings right 
ON THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


The moment you step ona 
comfortable Canadian Pacific 
train, you'll know this is the 
perfect way to travel across 
Canada...to or from the North 
Pacific Coast and California. 
Everything is right...the 
scenery, the gracious service, 
the food. Stop over at Banft 
Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet... 
or rustic mountain lodges. 
Season from June to September. 


Inquire about round-trip rail fares and 


Alaska trips from your local agent or at 
any Canadian Pacific office. 





Che Capsule Nems 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 





NEW LOOK 


1958 Elementary Schools 
Will Be Like This—NEA 


Prepare for a “new look” in 
elementary education. You will 
find it in Education for All 
American Children, the 292- 
page Educational Policies Com- 
mission report. This is the 
NEA’s first pronouncement on 
elementary schools in 40 years, 
says William G. Carr, Commis- 
sion secretary. Features pre- 
dicted as common by 1958 are: 

Schools operating six days 
per week, open evenings. But 
Saturday will be different, with 
emphasis on recreation and 
handcraft. 

Teachers will stay longer 
with a group of pupils—per- 
haps two to three years. 

Every day will be promotion 
day for those ready for it. 

Teachers will become expert 
child development consultants. 

To 3-R fundamentals will be 
added understanding of sci- 
ence, art, literature, character 
development, ability to work 
co-operatively, think critically. 

Teachers will be employed 12 
months per year. 

Pupils will spend some time 
in all-year school camps. 

Every room will have radio 
and television receivers. 

Maximum enrollment, 500. 


More Profiles 


Back in 1941 Norton and 
Lawler first published profiles 
of what each state spent for 
schools. They revealed that for 
every $1 very poor districts 
spent the well-to-do spent $60. 

Now Norton, Mort, and Co. 
bring the national school ex- 
penditure inventory up to date. 
Title: Still Unfinished, issued 
by NEA. It shows: 

1. In_ three-fourths of the 
states school boards have less 
purchasing power than in 1940. 

2. While per pupil expendi- 
tures increased 66 per cent, 
they should have gone up 86 
per cent to pace inflation. 

8. Many less well-heeled 
states made the most effort. 

States making the largest 
percentage increases are: North 
Dakota (122.2%); Oregon 
(95.1%); Maine (94.1%); 
Washington (93.5%); Georgia 
(93.2%); Kansas (92.4%). 





“I'm quite sure now that Billy Dodd 
will grow up to be a famous writer. 
This morning the principal expelled 
him from school.” 


We Salute 


The world’s oldest high 
school daily newspaper on its 
50th birthday! The paper is the 
Shortridge Daily Echo of Short- 
ridge H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Launched as a single sheet in 
1898, the Echo now boasts 
four pages. Five completely 
separate student staffs produce 
the five issues per week. Each 
school year some 200 students 
work on the Echo. 


Another Salute 

To Inside Education, one 
day old on April 1. Editor of 
this new monthly digest of 
New York City school news is 
our regular contributor, _ Dr. 
Howard L. Hurwitz. 


MERGERS 


The new National Art Edu- 
cation Association joins forces 
of five strong regional associ- 
ations and the NEA Depart- 
ment of Art Education. 

* * * 

Three leading national test 
services have merged their ac- 
tivities in a new million dollar 
corporation, Educational Test- 
ing Service. Agencies merged 
are the American Council on 
Education, the College En- 
trance Examination Board, and 
the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 
New headquarters: Princeton, 
N. J. 





Gives Up $30,000 
Job to Teach 


Would you give up a $30,- 
000-a-year job to become a 
teacher? Arthur L. Thexton has 
done just that. This 46-year-old 
executive resigned from a Cin- 
cinnati manufacturing com- 
pany to take a masters degree 
at Columbia University. 

Mr. Thexton plans to teach 
American Government. Aca- 
demic life, he says, is harder 
and involves more mental 
work; business life has higher 
tensions and more emotional 
strain. Mr. Thexton’s son, Peter, 
19, will join his father at reg- 
istration next fall. 


LIBRARY BILL PASSES 


Prospects look good for early 
Congress approval of the Li- 
brary Demonstration Bill. The 
Senate passed and sent to the 
House S48. The parallel bill, 
HR 2465, cleared its first hur- 
dle with a House Subcommit- 
tee on Education O.K. 

Each state will receive $25,- 
000 for five years; up to $75,- 
000 under a matching plan. 

* * * 

A. L. A. to Atlantic City: 
The American Library Associ- 
ation estimates 7,000 delegates 
will attend its 67th annual con- 
ference in Atlantic City, June 
13-16. Main theme: “Libraries 
and Public Opinion.” 


Congratulations! 

To NEA: For reaching a 
membership high of 413,084. 

To the American Council on 
Education: For passing the 
1,000 institution membership 
mark. 

* * * 

To Do It Right: How much 
should U. S. spend for schools? 
Ten AASA Commission mem- 
bers say -$8 billion annually. 
That’s $5 billion more than we 
spend today. 





Hot Off the Washington Griddle 


That iron curtain clanging 
down on Czechoslovakia re- 


vived chances of UMT in a 


hurry. 
* * &* 

Education may soon have a 
new competitor in the Labor 
Extension Service — something 
for labor paralleling Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 





Applications for 26 study 
opportunities in China and 
Burma may be made under 
Fulbright Act terms, the State 
Department announces. Other 
programs soon. 

* * &* 

Planning has started for a 
1950 White House Conference 
on Children. 





APRIL, 1948 


G.I. English 
Was Not Good 


Study Shows Nation Needs 
to Improve Instruction 


We teach English. But do 
they learn? A four-year study 
of 300,000 Army and Navy re. 
cruits reaches this conclusion: 
“Preparation of students is fall- 
ing so short that it is jeopardiz- 
ing their own education and 
development and the process 
of democratic society itself.” 

To remedy shocking short- 
comings Albert R. Thayer, 
Bowdoin College, speaking for 
the committee, recommends: 

Give greater attention to se- 
mantics, grammar, and vocabu- 
larv building. 

Teach language as an instru- 
ment of practical use. 

Make the classroom a work 
laboratory. 

Emphasize intensive reading. 

Develop a reading program 
of graduated difficulty. 

Integrate reading, 
and speaking. 

Study other languages. 

Include in reading _ lists 
“works of more exacting intel- 
lectual and literary standard.” 

Use essay questions in pref- 
erence to objective tests. 

Save time in upper years for 
grammar and composition. 

Stress that teacher time is 
better spent on teaching read- 
ing and writing than on extra- 
curricular activities. 

Separate college preparatory 
and non-college students. 

Set up standards for promo- 
tion. 

Cut teaching load to enable 
teachers to give more time to 
composition. 

Educate public to hazards of 
poor English preparation. 


writing, 


Meeting Calendar 

Music Educators National 
Conference, Detroit, April 17- 
22. 

Am. Assn. for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 19-23. 

National Health Assembly, 
Washington, D. C., May 1-4. 

Third National NEA Con- 
ference on Citizenship, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 16-19. 

National Education Associ- 
ation, Cleveland, O., July 5-9. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Cargoes of Peace (p. 7) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain why our Merchant Marine 
is important in peace and war and to 
explain its probable role in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 


Motivation 

This is the Air Age, but does that 
mean that other forms of transportation 
are outmoded? How many types of 
goods can you think of which. still 
must be imported and exported by the 
world’s merchant fleet? 


Discussion Questions 

Do you think we should help such 
war-torn countries as the Netherlands 
by giving or lending them some of our 
merchant ships? What are the argu- 
ments for and against such action? Why 
are some people so worried about our 
shipbuilding industry? Why do we 
have a Merchant Marine? Why does 
the Government give financial aid to 
private shipbuilders and operators? 


Student Activities 

Read about short-line railroads on 
page 3. If possible, get Lucius Beebe’s 
Mixed Train Daily: A Book of Short- 
Line Railroads and read it for pleasure. 

Give an oral report on the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Academy and _ its 
training program, See The World 
Almanac, 1948, page 81. 

Students interested in information or 
applications for appointment as Cadet- 
Midshipmen, should address inquiries 
to the Supervisor, U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Cadet Corps, U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 
References 

In Senior Scholastic. “We have the 
World’s Largest Merchant Fleet.” 
March 25, 1946, pages 3-4. “Steamships 
Span the Seven Seas.” May 12, 1947, 
pages 8-9. 

Write to Education Section, Division 
of Information, U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. for 
Packet No. 1 on the U. S. Merchant 
Marine. 


Importing New Ideas (p. 10) 


Pivotal Questions 
What effect did the triumph of the 
North in the Civil War have on Europe? 
In what way did Charles Darwin’s 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Strait Jackets on Thought (p. 14) 
Aims 

To show what happens to artists, 
composers, and other professional peo- 
ple in a Communist dictatorship like 
Soviet Russia; to show how their crea- 
tive efforts all must conform to the 
“line.” 


Motivation 

Suppose we had a law which forbade 
writers to write anything except that 
which unqualifiedly glorified America? 
What books which you have read could 
not have been written? Would such a 
law tend to slow down progress and 
improvement in our way of life? Have 
you ever written a piece of music? Do 
you think it expressed your political or 
economic beliefs? 


Discussion Questions 

Why are writers, journalists, play- 
wrights, and composers called the 
“pampered darlings” of Soviet Russia? 
What yardstick do the Russian Com- 
munists use to judge the worth of art, 
music, and literature? What happens 
to a man if his work does not meet the 
Communist standards? If the Russian 
constitution provides for freedom of 
speech, press, etc., why don’t the pro- 
fessional people demand their rights 
under the constitution? 


Student Activities 

Listen to recordings or radio pro- 
grams featuring music of modern Rus- 
sian composers such as Shostakovich 
and Prokofiev. Can you detect anything 
in the music which might please the 
Communist rulers? For comparison play 
music of some of the pre-Communist 
composers such as Tschaikovsky. 


Election Year Aids 


The Presidential Recorder, an inex- 
pensive chart which folds into a pocket- 
size pamphlet, is very useful for class- 
room use. It contains an all-time record 
of our Presidential elections, together 
with historical notes and _ statistical 
biographies of the Presidents. Special 
rates for group orders. Address orders 
to the National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., Deep River, Conn. 

They Also Ran, by Irving Stone. 
1943. Doubleday. $3.50, The accounts 
of the men who were defeated in their 
race for the Presidency. This readable 
book is very useful for assignment for 
oral and written reports. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Transportation — Railroads 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show the part that our railroads 


and the men who built them have 
played in building America. 


Motivation 

Does a train streaking through the 
night stir your imagination? Does it 
make you restless to see the far corners 
of our country? Do you ever think of 
the men who built our railroads — of 
the problems they faced and overcame? 


References 
See Senior Scholastic, March 8, 1948 
on page 3-T. 


Discussion Questions 

Whistle in the Night (p. 17). What 
is there about a train engine which 
might make it seem “alive” to young 
children? Why do people get a kick out 
of watching trains stop? Or of watching 
them speed across the country? Does 
the sound of a locomotive’s whistle have 
a special meaning to you? Explain your 
answer. 

Flag Stop (p. 18). Why does the de- 
pot agent have enough time on duty to 
play checkers? Why should the agent 
be unhappy because his stop has so 
little business? Is he afraid he'll be 
fired? Or is it because he’s in love with 
his railroad job and can’t adjust to mod- 
ern developments in transportation? Do 
you know anyone who feels that way 
toward his work? If so, describe the 
person. Why have many small towns 
become just “flag” or “whistle” stops? 
Why do the “oldtimers” in such towns 
wish that the trains would still stop 
there? 

Singing Rails (p. 22). Why, do you 
think, did the song of Casey Jones be- 
come so famous? What other stories 
have become well-known ballad songs? 
(Story of Floyd Collins trapped in a 
cave is one.) Is there any event in the 
history of your community that could 
be written into the same type of song? 


Student Activities 

For Flag Stop: 1. Make lists of the 
stage property and sound effects you’d 
need to stage the play. If possible visit 
a similar railway station. 

2. Interview an oldtimer who is sta- 
tionmaster of a “whistle-stop” station 
and ask him to tell the exciting events 

(Concluded on next page) 





16-T 


For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


studies influence Amezican thinking? 
Herbert Spencer's? What new ideas on 
government and education came to this 
country from Germany? What ideas 
on architecture did we import? 


Student Activity 


Make a list of homes and other build- 
ings in your community which show a 
Gothic influence? What buildings have 
a Georgian, or a Classical influence? 


Candidates Go Hunting (p. 8) 
Hats in the Ring (p. 16) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show how Presidential candidates 
campaign to collect delegates for the 
party nomination for the Presidency; 
to explain how Presidential primary 
elections work and to give a firsthand 


report of the primariesein New Hamp- 
shire. 


Motivation 


How do the parties select their candi- 
dates for the Presideucy? How much 
do ordinary citizens have to say about 
which candidate will be nominated for 
each party? 


Discussion Questions 

Why are the next eight weeks called 
the “open season” for delegate-hunting 
by Presidential candidates? What is the 
purpose of Presidential primary elec- 
tions? Why did both Dewey and Stas- 
sen claim a victory in the New Hamp- 
shire primaries? Are the state delegates 
to the national party conventions bound 
by the vote at the primaries? Explain 
your answer. What are “favorite sons?” 
Illustrate and explain your answer. 
How are convention delegates chosen 
in your state? 


Student Activities 

Individual students can give brief 
reviews of the qualifications of Presi- 
dential candidates already featured in 
“Hats in the Ring”: President Harry 
Truman (Feb. 2), Thomas E. Dewey 
(Feb. 16), Robert A. Taft (March 1), 
Henry A. Wallace (March 22). and 
Harold E. Stassen and General Douglas 
MacArthur (on page 16 in this issue). 
Coming up are close-ups of Governor 
Earl Warren, Arthur Vandenberg, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., and others. 

Individual students can collect pic- 
tures and newspaper and magazine 
stories about the various candidates to 
paste in their individual scrapbooks and 
to post on the Presidential campaign 


bulletin board. 


Watch your newspapers for the re- 
sults of the state Presidential primaries. 
Appoint a student committee to write 
the results of each state and to pin 
each state’s final choices on a large wall 
map of the United States. 

Write a one-page theme on the sub- 
ject, “Why I think — 
is the best man for the Presidency.” 

Appoint a radio committee to tell the 
class when a major political candidate 
is going to make a network broadcast. 
Have students report to the class on 
the radio speeches. 

As many students as possible should 
attend local political rallies and report 
on the speeches. Others may want to 
visit your nearest ca.npaign headquar- 
ters of the two major parties to obtain 
campaign literature and to observe 
headquarters set-ups. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 


Who Am I? 1-Herbert Spencer; 2-Charles 
Darwin. 

On the Sea: 1-c. 2-c. 3-b. 4-b. 5-c. 6-c. 
7-c. 

Primary Puzzlers: 1-New York. 2-Dela- 
ware, Nevada, Vermont, or Wyoming. 
8-16. 4-Nebraska. 5.-Dewey. 6-Stassen. 7- 
Warren, 8-decreasing. 9-MacArthur. 10- 
Republican. 11-Minnesota. 12-Philippines, 
13-Japan. 

U. N. Quiz: 1-b. 2-c. 

Word Quiz 1-b (all). 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


in his years of duty. 3. Write a one- 
page description of the station. 4. Write 
a one-paragraph description of each 
character in the play. 5. If there’s an 
ancient railway train, old carriage, or 
auto in a museum or other place near 
your home, write a description of it. 
(Example: old electric auto.) 6. Make 
a class list of places in your community 
which are rich in stories about people— 
suitable stories for material to write 
plays with. 

For Whistle in the Night. Ask older 
people about the early history of rail- 
roads in your community — famous 
train wrecks, stories of early trips, de- 
scriptions of passengers and early trains. 
Give oral reports or write stories about 
these reminiscences. 

2. Write a paragraph description ot 
how a train’s whistle sounds at various 
times of the day and night. 3. Make a 
railroad scrapbook. Collect or sketch 
pictures of various engines (diesel, 
steam, and electric), and of railway 
workers (the fireman, the engineer, the 
pullman porter, the conductor). Write 
descriptions of each. 4. Visit a large 
city depot and try to capture the spirit 
of the bustle and of the crowd, by mak- 


ing a list ot words which suggest these 
ideas. Then use these words in a de- 
scription of the depot. 

For On the Dummy Line (p. 3). 
Make an oral report of the article. 

Visit your library and make a list of 
plays, stories, and articles about rail- 
roads and railroaders. 

Read “The Signalman,” a radio play 
about a ghost, adapted from the Charles 
Dickens story by Charles Tazewell. It’s 
in Plays from Radio, edited by Lass, 
McGill, and Axelrod. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1948. 


Foreign Youth Looks at Us (p. 33) 


This is an interview with four Scan- 
dinavian students who recently toured 
the United States. They liked our 
friendliness, but were surprised that we 
had slums. 


Leiningen vs. the Ants (p. 25) 


Check-Test Questions 

What did the Brazilian official tell 
Leiningen? What previous perils had 
Leiningen mastered? How did the work- 
ers receive the news of danger? What 
happened to the forest animals when 
the ants started coming? What two 
defenses against ants did the plantation 
have? Tell how the ants got over the 


outer defense. Why did Leiningen be- 
gin to fear that the inner defense 
wouldn’t work? Describe how he risked 
his life to save the men and the plan- 
tation. 


See “Read All About It” (p. 24). 


Student Page Offers Incentive 


“I appreciate the incentive your mag- 
azine offers us,” writes a Cornwallis, 
Oregon, teacher. “The contributions 
from high school students interest my 
pupils a great deal. We cut them out 
and place them in a folder. We refer to 
them occasionally as ‘beginning at- 
tempts.’ ” 

See page 23 of this issue for “Young 
Voices.” 





Answers fo “Read All About It’ (p. 24) 


I. 1.(a), 2.(a), 3.(a), 4.(¢). 

II. 1. He went off to Kansas City to 
earn money. 2. Her mother had a stroke. 
3. He bought a new jacket and cap. 4. Be- 
cause she loved her father, Betty decided 
not to go to Willow City. She wanted Gay- 
land to give David a chance to flag the 
streamliner. 5. He wanted an excuse to 
come back. 6. Himself. 

III. I. Change “nothing” to “everything.” 
2. Change “disinterested” to “interested.” 
8. Change “poor” to “good.” 4. Change 
“easy” to “difficult.” 5. Change “liked” to 
“disliked.” 
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You Would Find It Easy 
to Use Audio-Visual Resources 


If You 
Taught in 
Long Beach 


ONG BEACH (Calif.) teachers use 

the resources of the audio-visual de- 

partment, not as aids to teaching, but as 
basic materials of instruction, 

How rapidly they are adopting the 
audio-visual resources of the schools is 
revealed by the fact that two years ago 
40 per cent of the teachers signed audio- 
visual orders. One year ago 60 per cent 
signed these requests. This year, judg- 
ing by orders received to date, 80 per 
cent of the teachers will have made use 
of audio-visual materials. 

To Long Beach teachers, globes, 
maps, charts, transcriptions, _ slides, 
stereographs, motion pictures, study 
prints, film strips, mounted specimens, 
flags and models are as necessary to 
good teaching as are books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and magazines. A variety 
of teaching materials, they have found, 
brings about a desirable variety of learn- 
ing outcomes, longer remembered and 
better employed by the learners. 

This laudable situation has come 
about not through exhortation and ad- 
ministrative direction, but by the slower 
and surer way of consultations and con- 
ferences, pre-school work shops for new 
teachers, and long-range committee 
studies and recommendations. 

Convinced by their own experiences 
that instruction through the overuse of 
the printed word brings about mere ver- 
balism, these teachers readily turn to all 
available forms of teaching materials for 
the improvement of their pupils’ under- 
standings, habits, and attitudes. 


Guide Lists and Study 
Developed over a period of 15 years, 
the audio-visual department is equipped 
to meet ever-increasing demands. Avail- 


Milwaukee schools’ Annual Report points to wide use of visual aids. 


able to teachers now are 5,588 groups 
of study prints, many contributed by 
local citizens and many more supplied 
by the school photographer. From the 
catalogue, teachers have additional 
choice of 400 subjects offered in motion 
pictures, 800 film strips, 2,580 stereo- 
graphs, 5,233 slides, 300 transcriptions, 
and 1,479 exhibit items. 

Teachers know the details about all 
materials through a descriptive cata- 
logue available for their use at all times. 
Daily deliveries are made to them on 
short notice. Teachers are also supplied 
with study guides and expert personal 
assistance as well as lists of materials 
at the end of all curricular units. For 
example, a recently published ninth 
grade resource unit, “How Global Inter- 
dependence Was Developed,” intended 
for five to six weeks of pupil study, sug- 
gests for teacher use 7 charts, 10 mo- 
tion pictures, 50 film strips, 237 slides, 
and 642 study prints, in addition to the 
maps and globes permanently placed in 
the individual school buildings. 


Budget Up to $50,000 


Each year the number of new items 
assembled, packaged for delivery to 
classrooms, and catalogued, grows by 
geometric progression. During the 
school year 1946-47, there were added 
73 charts, 80 exhibits, 36 film strips, 47 
motion pictures, 17 slides, 6 stereo- 
graphs, and 600 study prints. Fifteen 
new motion picture projectors were 
purchased. 

To carry on the far-flung activities of 
the audio-visual department, the board 
of education this year adopted a budget 


BY H. C. WOODRUFF 


Supervisor of Secondary Education 
Junior High School Division, Long Beach, Calif. 


of $49,421.57. The budget was not 
broken down for elementary and 
secondary schools apart from each 
other. However, records show that mo- 
tion pictures are used almost equally in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
Audio materials are largely used in the 
secondary schools. All others are used 
one-third in the secondary schools and 
two-thirds in the elementary schools. 

Long Beach teachers consistently 
utilize printed materials from their well- 
stocked textbook rooms and superior li- 
braries. They take their pupils on many 
of the more than one hundred excursions 
listed for direct exploration and study 
of the community. They carry on the 
usual recitations, laboratory experi- 
ments and demonstrations, development 
of good work habits in the tool subjects, 
study of literature and the like. But 
these are not enough in an age when 
so many children, in their hours of 
leisure, listen to the radio and the record 
player, see and hear motion pictures 
and television, attend opera and thea- 
tres, read the comics as well as books, 
and travel extensively as compared to 
other times. 

In ox-cart days when the printed page 
and the directly spoken word of lecturer 
or orator were almost the only means 
of communication, books and lectures 
fairly well served the purposes of edu- 
cation. Today, Long Beach teachers be- 
lieve that to keep in step with progress 
they must also use the speedier and im- 
proved audio-visual materials available 
or find themselves and their pupils liv- 
ing in the past, totally out of competi- 
tion with those who live in the present. 





BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College Audio-Visual Committee 


Argus 


Still Picture Projectors 


“The magic lantern” is still with us, 
still useful, and better than ever. The 
pictures are brighter and sharper be- 
cause of coated lenses and improved 
optical systems. The projectors are less 
bulky, simpler, and (some of them) 
cool enough to touch while in use. They 
perform wonders. They will project 
35 mm slide films or the 2 x 2 color 
slides you make on your summer vaca- 
tion trip — or glass slides. 

Newest opaque projectors will put a 
map or entire page from Scholastic 
Magazines or a book or a postcard or 
student theme on the classroom screen. 
Some will throw -pictures back over 
your head while you face the class. 
With translucent projectors, what you 
draw with a grease crayon is instan- 
taneously magnified on the screen. 

Some projectors are designed for one 
type of projection material. Others will 
handle two or more types. The sum- 
mary which follows is representative 
rather than comprehensive. it is based 
on descriptive material. 


2 x 2 Slide Projectors 


The Scientific Instrument Division ( Buf- 
falo 15, N. Y.), American Optical Com- 
pany, makes Spencer Delineascopes. MK 
for 2 x 2 slides comes in 150-, 200-, and 
300-watt models. All optical system surfaces 
are coated; lens is achromatic for true 
color rendition. A new slide carrier makes 
refocusing unnecessary whether  glass-, 
cardboard-, or metal-mounted slides are 
used. All models keep cool enough to han- 
dle; 300-watt model blower-cooled. 

Ampro Model 30A (Ampro Corp., 2835 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill.) is a 
300-watt projector with a patented slide 
carrier which permits interchange of glass- 


y 


Ampro Model 30-D 


or cardboard-mounted slides without re- 
focusing. One-hand operation; pointer 
aperture permits operator to point to de- 
tails on the slide without going to screen. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. has a 
2 x 2 slide projector; 150-watt lamp; 5” 
lens. $58. (See Opaque Projectors. ) 

Remarkably compact is the Eastman 
Kodak Co. (Rochester, N. Y.) Master 
Model Kodaslide Projector suitable for 
large classrooms and even auditoriums. 
Uses lamps from 500 to 1,000 watts. Has 
blower and _ heat-resisting glass between 
light and slide. Wide lens choice from 5”, 
$181, to 11”, $295. For home or small 
group use Eastman has: Model 2-A, 150- 
watt lamp, 5” or 7%” lens, no blower, 
$47.50; Model 1-A, 75 to 100 watts, 4” 
lens, $27.50. 

Filmo Duo-Master ($130) (Bell and 
Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chi- 
cago 45, Ill.) has a 300-watt lamp, coated 
lens. Never gets too hot to touch; slide 
may be left in place indefinitely. Pointer 
aperture. Filmo Slide Master ($285) 
takes 500-, 750-, or 1,000-watt lamps, 
motor-driven fan. Lamp cannot be turned 
on unless fan is running. Choice of lenses. 

SVE Model AK ($62.90) (Society for 
Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.) is 2 x 2 version of this 
widely-known projector. Coated lens; 300- 
watt lamp. Vertical slide changer. Carry- 
ing case included. 

Viewlex Model AP-1 ($64.50) (View- 
lex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y.) is a complete, portable pro- 
jection outfit, with a small screen built 
into the carrying case for desk use. Trans- 
lucent screen permits teacher to operate 
projector from behind the desk while stu- 
dents view projected image through 
screen. The 2” lens gives a large image at 
a short distance. The 150-watt lamp gives 
enough brilliance for viewing in a nor- 
mally lighted room because of aspheric 


Viewlex 


SVE Model DD 


Three Dimension’s Vivid 


Eastman’s Master Bell & Howell Filmo 


condensers in optical system. The Viewlex 
Model AP-2 ($54.50) is a conventional 
2 x 2 projector with a 5” coated lens sys- 
tem and aspheric condensers. Model AP-}3 
($39.50) has a 5” anastigmat lens. 

Three Dimensions Sales Co., (4555 F. 
Addison St.. Chicago 41, Ill.) makes th 
“Vivid” series of 2 x 2 projectors with 5” 
lenses. heat filters, and pointer apertures 
Model B ($39.50), 150 watts, may be con- 
verted to Model C ($49.50), 300 watts 
Addition of a cooling fan converts Model 
C to Model D ($62.20). 

Ampro Model 30D provides means for 
changing from 2 x 2 slide projection to 
filmstrip projection quickly. Curved film 
guideways permit easy threading. Film- 
strips can be run forward or backward 
without buckling or jamming. 

Argus Model PA ($27.75) (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) will project 2 x 2 slides and sin- 
gle- or double-frame filmstrips; 100-watt 
lamp; coated 4” lens with heat-absorbing 
glass to protect slides and films. Slide car- 
rier rotary. Filmstrip holder ($3.95 addi- 
tional) has a capacity of 8 ft. (64 double 
frames ) 

The brand new RCA Victor slide film 
projector (Radio Corp. of America, RCA 
Victor Div.. Camden, N. J.) uses neoprene 
rollers instead of sprockets so that the film- 
strips cannot possibly be punctured or 
torn. The 150-watt lamp is efficiently 
cooled; frame may be left in place as long 
as 30 minutes. Film carrier is detached for 
convenience in loading. The slide carrier 
is also detachable. All lens surfaces coated. 

SVE Model AAA ($80; 300 watts) and 
Model DD ($68.50; 150 watts) are both 
tri-purpose projectors — they will handle 
single- and double-frame filmstrips and 
2 x 2 slides. Recessed film magazines and 
guides prevent abrasion of films. Strips are 
automatically rewound as projected. Lenses 
coated. Ventilation and filters protect 
slides and films. Convenient, one-hand 
operation. Model DD, smaller and lighter, 
is recommended for classroom use. 

Viewlex Model AP-1C ($77) and Model 
AP-2C ($67) are the combination coun- 
terparts of Models AP-1 and AP-2 de- 
scribed above. They are guaranteed not 
to tear filmstrips. Strips can be loaded and 
threaded for projection in 5 seconds. 


Sound Filmstrip Projectors 


Sound filmstrips are filmstrips with ex- 
planatory lectures recorded on phonograph 
discs. Clicks or bell-tones tell the operator 
when to advance the film to the next frame. 
Such records may be played on any tran- 
scription record-player. Operadio Mfg. Co. 

(Concluded on page 25-T) 
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you! need Audio-Visual Aids 


ecoeit pays to buy RCA 


ors os 
---new RCA Classroom Slide Film Projector—A dual- 
purpose projector designed for 35mm film-strips and 2”x 2” 
slides. It’s priced so low you can now equip every classroom with 
its own projector. The quickest and easiest projector threading 
you have ever seen. No sprockets to thread or damage film. 


...-new RCA Transcription Player for the Classroom—A 
high quality portable player for reproduction of either standard 
phonograph records or 16-inch transcriptions. Two separate motors 
supply positive, constant speed to turntable—one for 334 rpm and 
one for 78 rpm. Detachable loudspeaker provides brilliant repro- 
duction of all voices and musical instruments. 


... the new RCA Victrola Classroom aaiaiamatiat his 
RCA classroom phonograph (Senior Model 66-ED) plays 
12-inch or 10-inch records. Has “Golden Throat” tone system. 
“Silent Sapphire” pickup. Separate tone controls for bass and 
treble. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed back. Hand 
holes for convenience in carrying. 

Victrola T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


«+ RCA‘s new “400” Il6mm Projector—A lighter weight, 
ALL-PURPOSE projector for more effective teaching. Amazingly 
easy to thread and operate. Ideal for use in classroom or auditorium. 
Shows films at their best in brilliance and contrast—black-and-white 
or full-color. Sound or silent operation. 


... RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools 
A basic record library for the classroom. Consists of 370 com- 
positions, 83 records, in 21 albums. Complete teaching sug- 
gestions for each record. Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Listening, Rhythm Bands, Singing Games, and 
other rewtine Priced within the dhs of —_— school. 


For descriptive literature write: Educational Sales Dept. 83D, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, HM. 4. 





HOW NEW DISCOVERIES AS TO 

THE NATURE OF PERCEPTION 

ALTER EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
told in 
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EDUCATION 
FOR WHAT 
IS REAL 


By Earl C. Kelley, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Wayne University. Foreword by 
John Dewey. 

“. . . a work whose significance will 
prove virtually inexhaustible.” — John 
Dewey in the Foreword. 


Every forward-looking educator should read 
this new volume which focusses upon a new 
understanding of perception in education. A 
report on significant findings of the Hanover 
Institute, it explains their implications for 
teaching, learning and growth. In suggest- 
ing new methods of education, built on the 
cooperative rather than the competitive 
point of view, it forecasts a means for im- 
proving human relationships beyond goals 
yet envisioned 


$2.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 4%. 5st gona stReer 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 





Theatre -in-a-Suctease 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs 
Today's Greatest 
Value at ONLY 
Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price field the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
thrilling life-like sound! 


‘325° 


performer 
illumination 
See it and be convinced! 


RK my Only 5 Time Winner e y 
XN 2 a arson e tea 
NS \ ounce (eulpmcn . 

1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILL 
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Visually Yours 


HREE-WAY news for social studies 

teachers is Your World and Mine, 
a world geography film series United 
World has in the works. It’s news be- 
cause Louis de Rochemont (Boomerang 
and The House on 92nd Street) is pro- 
ducer. It’s news because this will be 
the first “curriculum-integrated” series 
for geography classes. “It will fit most 
geography textbooks. Finally, the series 
is news because it won't be presented 
a la travelogue. Each film — crews now 
in the field are shooting 72 on 36 sub- 
jects — will show how people live in a 
region and why they live that way. 


From the “Majors” 


More films for the social studies are 
coming from Teaching Film Custodians. 
TFC now has five 40-minute films spe- 
cially excerpted from Hollywood pro- 
ductions covering important periods or 
people in history. A Tale of Two Cities 
has been available for some time for 
English classes. The others, prepared 
with the help of N.C.S.S., are Marc 
Antony of Rome, The Crusades, The 
House of Rothschild, and Conquest 
(Napoleon). Write TFC, 25 West 43 
Street, New York 18, for “Wor!d His- 
tory in Classroom Motion Pictures,” a 
brochure telling about the five films 
and their possible uses. 


“AIDS” AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Notebook and leaking pen in hand, 
we “did” the A.A.S.A., where instruc- 
tional aids were the “talk of the board- 
walk.” We have room, alas, only for 
tidbits: 


Handle with Care! 


Be sure, said Paul C. Reed, of 
Rochester, that your audio-visual ma- 
terials fit into your curriculum, not dic- 
tate it. Powerful media, like strong 
medicine, continued Mr. R., need care- 
ful prescription. A film or a radio pro- 
gram will “become the curriculum.” Be 
sure these aids do what you want your 
curriculum to do, (Rechester, by the 
way, has just received the Reynolds 
Fund, a 3-year grant of $10,000 an- 
nually, to make films available to the 
public through the public library.) 


Extra 


You probably use audio-visual mate- 
rials in your classes, but do you go in. 
for “extra” uses too? Caroline Guss, 
from Indiana University’s audio-visual 
center, reminded us that A-V materials 
can be just as useful for assembly pro- 
grams, for reference work, for special 
interest groups and clubs, and for adult 
education. We learned, too, that at Bos- 


From TFC’s Conquest. 


ton University students borrow films as 
they would books, that students may 
use photo labs in the A-V center, and 
that faculty members get “how to use” 
lectures which help bring A-V materials 
into their classes. 


What's to Come 


You'll be hearing more about the 
Nebraska Project, supported by grants 
from the Carnegie Foundation and 
Teaching Film Custodians. Throughout 
Nebraska the Project operates on local, 
regional, and state levels to carry films 
to all Nebraska schools. 


Equipment’s the Thing 

Teachers are learning, says Floyd 
Henrickson of Albany, N. Y., State 
Teachers College. In five years, he 
maintains, the average classroom teach- 
er will be more than competent to use 
A-V aids. BUT, this competence will 
all be for naught if he hasn’t the proper 
equipment. (He certainly hasn't it 
now.) Even an expert can’t make use of 
films if someone else always has the 
projector. 














SIGHTSEEING PLUS INSIGHT 
Explore the World of Today 
#5 Switzerland — Culture, economics, 

politics — 51 days . $890 

#8 Literary England — including 6 wk. 
session at London University — 66 
days a er $895 
#19 TVA in action — inside view of this 
great social experiment — 27 days. 
$290 

Choice of 20 ALL-EXPENSE Summer Studytours 

Write for Booklet 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Dept. E, Columbia Univ. Travel Service 
New York 27, N. Y. 





























WIN the nex: coutest you enter. Our 
CONTEST MAGAZINE has helpec 
others win. Big winners tell their 
secrets, teach you how to win BIG 

PRIZES. Lists current contests. 

Send 25c. for sample copy 

GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 

1609 East 5th St. Dept. 238 Duluth 5, Mina. 
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Ae == ae AMERICAN-BURLINGTON 
See Old Faithful | ae IN BUSLINES 
Quid es —— . _ Offers Low-Cost, Expense Paid Tours 
oa Yellowstone Ride in Armchair Comfort Especially Designed for Teachers 
Falls . . . Paint in New ONE LOW PRICE INCLUDES: 
Pots... Thrill Air-Conditioned Buses TRANSPORTATION 
to America’s Round trip transportation from point of 
Wonderland! origin and return in modern air- 


conditioned buses — complete comfort 
all the way. 





HOTELS 
Stop in historically famous hotels, 
known for their comfort and hospitality, 
We'll reserve your room. 

MEALS 
You'll enjoy delightful meals in famous 
eating places —eoch meal oa thrill in 


ean SIGHTSEEING 
Local guides will escort you to all 
points of interest — both in cities and 
through the porks. 

JUST GO AND ENJOY 
Your friendly American - Burlington 
ticket agent will make all the arrange- 
ments for hotels, sightseeing and trans- 
portation. You don't worry about a 
thing! Just hove fun and excitement all 
the way. Select your tour and mail 
coupon today! 








COLORADO 


Thrill-packed Days in 
Heart of the Sesties er = 
Big Thompson Canyon... 
Continental Divide... 
Berthoud Pass. 











ce 

SEND FOR 

COLORFUL 506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

FOLOER f Please send me complete information and cost of tours 


checked below: 
Get complete details of CD YELLOWSTONE PARK CD stack wuts CE CALIFORNIA 
the tour you want to toke 


nest including de- 0 cotoravo (C €asTern CD TEACHERS® TRAVELOAN PLAN 
scription of scenic spots. 

complete itinerary and 

cost from your town. Name 
Send coupon today! 


FRIENDLY BUS SERVICE HITTIN FRIENDLY BUS SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE EVERYWHERE 














Address 





American Buslines 
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The H'GH SCHOOL 
RADIO WORKSHOP 


By William Dow Boutwell 


Tell us what your workshop does. 


Fellow we know offered a course in 
Radio Utilization. Enrollment — 7 teach- 
ers. He renamed it High School Radio 
Script and Production Workshop. En- 
rollment — 49. 

° oO ro 

Hurry! Deadline for AER’s college 

radio script contest is March 31. 
oc oO ° 


We get dizzy saluting new educa- 
tional FM stations coming on the air. 
Orchids to St. Louis; orchids to Santa 
Monica. 

° Oo o 

Franklin Dunham, O. of E., says 
there will be 50 new educational FM 
stations this year. 

°° oO ° 

Proudly we hail Pontiac (Mich.) 
High School Radio Workshop (and Ola 
B. Hiller, dir.) for its 250th broadcast 
over WCAR. 

° oO oO 

Pawtucket (R. I.) High School Radio 
Workshop now produces programs on 
WFCI’s “School Time.” Henriette C. 
Brazeau also writes that R. I. College of 
Education introduced its first radio-in- 
education course. 

oO °O oO 

Minneapolis High School Radio 
Workshops have won a place on the 
air. Four commercial stations broadcast 
six programs each week. 

o °° oO 

Twelve 15-minute transcriptions of 
These Great Americans (Willkie, Al 
Smith, F. D. R., Jane Addams, Carver, 
etc.) played by famous stars: For in- 
formation write to Institute for Demo- 
cratic Education, 415 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. Y. 

oO o o 

Documentary Doings; All networks 
are producing documentaries. ABC an- 
nounces five; CBS, six. First in ABC 
series is Communism in America and 
The Modern Pace. Report Card (CBS) 
went on the air March 24. Coming 
soon; Baseball and American Indian. 

oO Oo co 

A salute to the Class of ’48 will be 
presented in late spring by ABC with 
Association for Education by Radio co- 
operation, 

oe oO — 

Newest AER group will be the New 
York Metropolitan chapter scheduled 
for.start-off program in mid-April with 
Jim Macandrew, N. Y. board of educa- 
tion director, in the chair. 


This list of radio programs includes all pro- 
grams recommended by the Federal Radio Edvu- 
cation Committee, but only new programs are 
annotated. 

All hours are EST. New programs appear in 
bold face. Music programs, *. Grade levels 
recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), 
S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, CBS (Columbia 
Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting 
System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


Late Program Bulletins 


“How to Choose Radio Programs,” 
an eight-issue series of articles, begins 
in Practical English with the April 5 
issue. Article Number One tells how a 
radio drama is put together. 

Invitation to Learning titles (CBS): 
April 4, The Trojan Women; April 11, 
History of Rome by Livy; April 18, 
Lives by Plutarch April 25, The. Em- 
peror and the Galilean by Henrik Ibsen. 

NBC has two new youth programs: 
Dr. I. Q., Jr., 5-5:30 p. m. Sat.; Mind 
Your Manners, from Hartford, Conn., 
9:30-10 a. m, Sat. 

Living-1948 (NBC) subjects: April 
4, From a Gentleman in Mufti (Eisen- 
hower Report); April 11, Broken 
Homes; April 18, What the Europeans 
Think of Us. 


@ SUNDAY 


*Coftee Concerts (J-S-A) 8:30-9 a.m. ABC 

Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC 

*Fine Arts Quartet (S-A) 11-11:30 a.m. 
ABC 

Northwestern University Reviewing Stand 
(S-A) 11:30-12 noon. MBS 

Invitation to Learning (S-A) 12-12:30 p.m. 
CBS 

World Security Workshop (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. ABC 

America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

People’s Platform (S-A) 1-1:30 p.in. CBS 

Tell It Again (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. CBS 

University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC 

Your Ballad Man—Alan Lomax ( J-S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. MBS 

CBS Is There (S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. CBS 

*RCA Victor Show (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 
NBC 

*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. 
NBC 

Mr. President (]-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. ABC 

*New York Philharmonic Society (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 

House of Mystery (J-S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. 
MBS 


in April 


*Metropolitan Auditions of the Air (S-A) 
4-4:30 p.m. ABC 

*Eileen Farrell (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. CBS 

Living 1948 (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 4:35-5 
p.m. NBC 

(Time change) 

*The Family Hour (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. 
CBS 

The Ford Theater (S-A) 5-6 p.m. NBC 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 

Exploring the Unknown (J-S-A) 7:30-8 
p.m. ABC 

*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 8-9 p.m. 
ABC 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. ABC 

*Latin American Serenade (]-S-A) 10:30- 
11 p.m. MBS 

Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 11:15- 
11:30 p.m. NBC 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*United States Service Bands (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS 

MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S Navy Band. 
FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 
SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Nelson Olmsted (J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10-10:30 
a.m. NBC 

Passing Parade (S-A) 11-11:15 a.m. MBS 

American School of the Air (]J-S-A) 5-5:30 
p.m. CBS 


@ MONDAY 


Liberty Road (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
April 5, Freedom from Want; April 12, The Fear 


of War; April 19, Rest and Leisure; April 26, 
Eternal Vigilance 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

Cavalcade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC 

*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Telephone Hour 
p.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10:30-11 
p.m. NBC 


(J-S-A) 9-9:30 


@ TUESDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of the 


Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
(Concluded on page 24-T) 
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now a better way to teach...an easier way to learn 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Here’s how Wireway helps you teach 


In grade schools, high schools, trade schools, preparatory schools, 
Wireway is ideal for 

Building vocabularies 

Recording classroom discussions 

Dramatic training and rehearsals 

Music and voice studies 

Learning languages 

Enunciation, pronunciation and diction 

Recording radio newscasts and current events for class discussion 
Dramatizing scenes from literature 

Recording lectures for absentees and review 

These are but a few of countless ways to use Wireway—today's most 
important adjunct to audio education. 


© 1948 Wire Recording Corp. of America 








Not since McGuffey'’s Reader have teachers been offered such a 
remarkable teaching aid as is now yours with Wireway—the sen 
sationally easy-to-use recorder. 


Especially adapted for schools, portable Wireway is a magnetic 
recorder and phonograph that instantly records on wire anything 
you can hear and plays it back immediately. It is so amazingly 
simple to operate that even children in the lower grades can use it. 
It is so light that anyone can carry it. 

Wireway recordings can be edited, erased, kept forever or the 
same wire can be used over and over again. Wireway makes record- 
ings of phonograph records and radio programs and can be used as 
a public address system. Wireway makes every school day an ex- 
citing event for pupils and teachers. 


Portable Wireway recorder-phonograph complete with crys- 

tal microphone, 4"x6" oval Alnico V speaker, two Y% hour 

Spools of wire, and morocco-like leather carry- $ 

ing case. Special quantity disgount for schools. 149.50 
Slightly bigher 
west of Rockies 





Ideal for Audio-Visual Education 


wireway 


The One and Only Recorder 
With all 12 Vital Features 


Only Wireway has al/ 12 vital features of post-war recording. Read 
about them—test them in a free demonstration. Mail this coupon today. 





—— > 


Wire Recording Corporation of America | 
1331 Halsey Street, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


0 Send me full details about Wireway. 


C Send your representative for a free demonstration, without 
obligation. 





Name 
School Address 
City __Zone State 











= 
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FRACTIONS 


By O. W. McGUIRE 


Author of “Easy Steps in Fractions” 


A new filmstrip kit designed to aid in 
teaching the concept of fractions at the 
Elementary and Junior High School levels. 

ELEVEN FILMSTRIPS, 
the fundamentals of fractions and the 
methods of using them. The kit includes 
twenty-five TEST SHEETS for each of the 
filmstrips, teacher’s CHECK SHEETS for 
quick correction of the test material, 


TEACHER’S GUIDE. 


$33.25 


Inquire ot your local visual aids dealer, or 
send coupon below 


encompassing 


and a 


PHOTO & SOUND PRODUCTIONS, 
116 Natoma Street, 
San Francisco 5, California 


Please send a set of “A Study of Fractions” 
Enclosed please find check for $33.25 


Please bill me for $33.25. 


Org 
Address 
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Good Listening 
(Concluded from page 22-T) 


April 6, Mister Conley, C. E. Van Loan; April 13, 
Behind the Ranges, Stephen Meader; April 20, 
Twelfth Night, William Shakespeare, April 27, The 
Road te Wimbledon, Alice Marble. 


Frontiers of Science (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

Youth Asks the Government 
8:15 p.m. ABC 

America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 8:30-9:30 
p.m. ABC 

*Boston Symphony (S-A) 9:30-10:30 p.m. 
ABC 

American Forum of the 
10:30 p.m. MBS 

Studio One (S-A) 10-11 p.m. CBS 

It’s Your Business (S-A) 10:30-10:45 p.m. 
ABC 

It’s in the 
ABC 


(J-S-A) 8- 


Air (S-A) 10- 


Family (S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. 


@ WEDNESDAY 


The March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
April 7, The Life We Live; April 14, Other Worlds; 


April 21. Endless Horizons; April 28, Challenge to 
Defeat. 


Opinionaire (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS 


(Time change). 


@ THURSDAY 


*Gateways to Music (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 





FOR SCHOOL REQ NCC = 


f ft ff 


No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs . . . 
the leading recording blanks used by 
broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 


Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 


performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8”, 10”, 12”, 16"; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 614”, 8”, 10”. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 


ing list, drop a penny post card to... 


AUDIO DEVICES, 


Dept. ST-4 
444 MADISON AVENUE 


. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





April 1, The Holy Land; April 8, The USSR; April 
15, Viva’ America; April ech Music—A Common 
Language; April 29, Encore, Please! 

Of Men and Books (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

Family Theatre 
MBS 


(J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.n 


@ FRIDAY 


*® ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION (J-S-A) 3-4 p.m. 
NBC 
Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air 
(J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
April 2, World Trade; April 9, Sex Educatior 
April 16, Our Natural Resources; April 23, America's 
United; April 30, It Can Happen to You. 
Report from the UN (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.n 
CBS 
*Burl Ives (J-S-A) 8-8:15 p.m. MBS 
*Highways of Melody (J-S) 8-8:30 p.n 
NBC 
Meet the Press (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS 
Pro and Con (J-S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. NBC 
The World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air 
(S-A) 11:30-12 M. NBC 


@ SATURDAY 


Story Shop (E-J) 9-9:30 a.m. NBC 
Coffee with Congress (S-A) 9:30-10 a.m. 
NBC 
R. Milton Carleton, The Practical Gar- 
dener (S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. MBS 
*Dixie Four Quartet (S-A) 10-10:15 a.m. 
MBS 
The Garden Gate 
CBS 
Frank Merriwell (J-S-A) 10-10:30 a.m. 
NBC 
*United States Navy Band (J-S-A) 10- 
10:30 a.m. ABC 
Let’s Pretend (E-J) 11:05-11:30 a.m, CBS 
Land of the A od (J-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 
ABC 
American Farmer (J-S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 
ABC 
*Pro Arte Quartet (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 
CBS 
National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC 
Our Town Speaks (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. 
ABC 
*Symphonies for Youth (J-S-A) 1:30-2:30 
p.m. MBS 
* Metropolitan Opera (S-]) 2-5 p.m. ABC 
Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:30-3 
p.m. CBS 
Cross Section — U.S. A. (S-A) 3:30-4 p.m. 
CBS 
* Macalester Radio Singers (J-S-A) 3:30-4 
p.m. MBS 
Adventures in Science (S-A) 8:15-3:30 
p.m. CBS 
Doctors Today (S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. NBC 
*First Piano Quartette (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
NBC 
*The Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 5-6 
p.m. CBS 
In My QOpnion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 
*NBC Symphony Orchestra (S-A) 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. NBC 
*Hawaii Calls (]-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. MBS 
*Sound Off (J-S-A) 7:30-8 p.m. CBS 
*Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 10-11 
p.m. MBS 


(J-S-A) 10-10:15 a.m. 
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Beseler Overhead GoldE All Purpose 


Still Picture Projectors 
(Concluded from page 18-T ) 


(St. Charles, Ill.) makes the “Explainette,” 
a convenient combination of a filmstrip 
projector with a dual-speed record-player 
for discs up to 16” in diameter. Explain- 
ette “100” has 10-watt projector, 2-tubes 
amplifier with turntable and loudspeaker 
built into a self-contained unit with an 8% 
x 11 screen for small audiences. The Ex- 
plainette “300” has 8-watt amplifier, 8” 
speaker. The “Educator” has a 12-watt am- 
plifier. Without projectors at $120 and 
$146, respectively. With choice of SVE 
Model G or SVE Model AAA (see page 
18-T) at prices ranging up to $219. 


Combination Projectors . 

GoldE Mf. Co. (1220 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 7, Ill.) makes an all-purpose pro- 
jector which can be built up of basic units 
bought separately. Projector A is blower- 
cooled, with lamps from 300 to 1,000 watts, 
for slides from 2% x 2% to 3% x 4. Addi- 
tional units convert it to Projector B, for 
2 x 2 and other size slides. 


Overhead Projectors 

The Beseler Vu-Graph ($210) enables 
you to sit at your desk facing your class 
in a normally lighted room and project 
slides and transparencies on a screen above 
and behind you. You may draw or write 
with a grease pencil on transparent over- 
lay. Your work appears on the screen. 

The Scribe Visualizer (The Visualizer 
Co., 170 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, 
Calif.) provides an 8” x 10” writing sur- 
face on your desk. Prepared transparencies 
or materials that you write or draw while 
you talk are projected on a translucent 
screen placed above and in front of you. 


Opaque Projectors 

Charles Beseler & Co. (243 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10, N. Y.) make standard-size 
slide projectors, opaque projectors, and 
combinations ranging in price from $29.50 
(Model O, opaque only, 5” x 5”) to $250 
(Model OA3, opaque only, full-page—8%” 
x 11 ). Model OA2 (opaque 6%” x 6%” 
and 8%” x 4” slide, with fan cooling) is 
$140. Adapter for 2 x 2 slides and film- 
strips, $38.50 additional. For use where 
electricity is not available, Beseler No. 
1450 ($86) has a Coleman mantle lamp 
which burns kerosene or gasoline. 

American Optical Co., Scientific Instru- 
ment Div., produces Delineascope Model 
V; 50-watt; 16” or 18” lens. Cooling fan. 
$115. Projects objects 6 x 6 inches. Models 
VA and VAC add equipment and lens for 
glass slides and film slides. 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. ( Roches- 
ter, N. Y.) makes a broad range of Bal- 
optican opaque projectors; also slide pro- 
jectors. Model ERM has blower system, 
500-watt lamp, 14” focus lens. Objects up 
to 6 x 6% inches. $155. Model LRM, $205, 
adds slide equipment and another lens. For 
other types see catalogue. 

Pictograph is a small opaque propector 
for short throws, made by Keystone Mfg. 
Co., 151 Hallet St., Boston, Mass. 140-watt 
bulb. $25. Takes postcards. 


Hints on Projection 


Write to Eastman Kodak Co, for “Hints 
for Effective Slidefilm Projection,” to 
Bausch and Lomb for “Opaque Projection, 
a New Frontier in Teaching.” 








BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION 


TWO 30-DAY TERMS 
Ist. term — June 17 — July 22 
2nd term — July 23 — August 26 
Select from over two hundred Graduate and 
Undergraduate course offerings for Elementary 
and Secondary school teachers. 
Nationall nown educators and p inent 
lectures will agument the regular University 
faculty 


Bulletin mailed upon request 





Address inquiries to: 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Bradley University, Peoria 5, Illinois 











“BUY SAVINGS BONDS” 
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The Freed-Eisemann Educator 


Se 


@ Especially designed, 
in collaboration with 
engineers and educa- 
tional authorities, for 
classroom use. 

@ Approved and pur- 
chased by important city 
and state educational 
systems, universities and 
PTA groups. 
@Armstrong Wide- 
Swing Frequency Mod- 
ulation and Standard 
Broadcast Band. 


This new Freed-Eisemann model meets the particular needs of edu- 
cators utilizing radio in education. It is the only receiver especially 
designed for classroom use. Full audible tonal range (100-15,000 
cycles). 10 tubes, plus rectifier and visual tuning indicator tubes. 
Sturdily constructed. Simple controls. Built-in antenna. Portable. Pro- 
duced by Freed Radio Corporation, pioneers and specialists in Frequency 
Modulation, and makers of the Freed-Eisemann, one of the world’s 
great radio-phonographs. Sold direct to educational institutions, at 





prices which eliminate wholesale and retail distribution costs. 


For free booklet, write today to Freed Radio Corporation, Educational 


Products Division, Dept. Y , 200 Hudson Street, New York 13, New York. 


— 











MILLS COLLEGE 


Oakland, California 


1948 SUMMER SESSION 


3 July — 14 August 


(For Men and Women—resident and non- 
resident) 


Programs 


Casa Panamericana 

Child Development 

Creative Art Workshop—includ- 
ing children’s classes 

English Language Institute 

Kindergarten Workshop 

La Maison Francaise 


\ 








Music 

Theatre — including children’s 
classes 

The United States House 

Workshop in Counseling and 
Guidance 








Inclusive fee. registration, tui- 
tion, board and room, health 
services and incidentals. $250. 


For information write: 


Office of the Summer Session 
Mills College Oakland 13 Cal. 








A Summer School in a great 
World Capital 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 

Summer Session of The College of Arts 

and Sciences with work leading to 

AB and BS degrees 
7 June to 14 September 1948 


Two half-sessions of seven weeks each, 
or a total of 14 weeks, equivalent 
to a college semester. 


The Summer Institute of The Arts 
(Painting, Sculpture, The Dance, & Music) 
Seven Weeks 
From 28 June to 14 August, 1948 


For detailed announcement, address: 
The Director of The Summer Session 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WARD CIRCLE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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AE MUSIC so 
LESSONS 9 * > 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano, 
Pub. Schoo! Music (Beginners and Supervisors), Choral 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, History 
and Analysis of Music, W*rmony Arranging, Advanced 
Composition, A ita Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. & Prof.), Clari- 
net, Sax, Guit-r, Mandolin. The oni, ‘ome study oaont 
teaching all A. leading to Bachelor of Music Deg 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E28 &. Juckson Biva., Chicago 4, fII. 
Send ¢ Bes and illustrated lesson for 


Give experie--* 
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So You're Going fo Washington 


HOW TO DO IT WITHOUT ASPIRIN 


E WERE sitting in the Willard 

lobby visiting with a friend, an 
alumnus of our school and now a young 
lawyer in Washington. An elevator door 
opened and a teen-tourist stepped out 
— in dungarees rolled to the knees, and 
scarf-swathed pin curls. She strode pur- 
posefully out into Fourteenth Street. 
Our companion groaned. “Why don’t 
their teachers tell them? I saw a crowd 
of boys sitting here yesterday with their 
shirt sleeves rolled up. Why don’t their 
teachers tell them that you just don’t 
sit in a hotel lobby in your shirt 
sleeves?” 

If Washington trips deserve the place 
they appear to hold in American high 
schools, and we believe they do, then 
they should receive the same careful 
administration we try to give the rest 
of our curricular and extracurricular 
programs. Thousands of student-teach- 
er man-hours produce thousands of 
dollars to finance them. Public-spirited 
citizens attend plays, buy magazines, 
and sponsor dances to the same end. 

In our schoo! we believe that Wash- 
ington trips can be worthwhile — else 
we would not have them, but we start 
indoctrinating (we use that word with- 
out apology) when we start to earn the 
money, Our students understand that 
they will travel under the aegis of their 
school — that any aberrations will spoil 
trips for future classes. They are made 
to realize that everyone has responsibil- 
ity to his classmates, his chaperons, his 
fellow-travelers, and the school which 
made it possible for him to go. 

We use our social studies and Eng- 
lish classes to organize reading pro- 
grams, reports, discussions, bulletin 
boards and the like on Washington. 
We study travel etiquette with emphasis 
on behavior on trains and in hotels. 
We discuss the purchase of proper 
clothing, the necessary spending money 
to be taken, the best restaurants to be 
patronized, etc. No single item is left 
untouched. 

How do the students take it? They 
enter into the preparation with en- 
thusiasm. They want the trip to be 
worthwhile. They want to know how 
to act in public without being embar- 
rassed. 


lt Can Be Worthwhile 


We are convinced that our Washing- 
ton course has been as worthwhile as 
anything we include in our program. 
We are not ashamed of our boys and 
girls. They dress in good taste. They 
are not noisy. They conduct themselves 


By ELIZABETH TURNER 
Vice-Principal 
Macedon High School, Macedon, N. Y. 


with poise in good restaurants. Most 
important of all, they are determined 
not to miss anything. 

Although it was midnight before 
they checked in on the evening of 
arrival last spring, some of them 
wanted to walk the eight blocks to the 
Monument and along the Mirror Basin 
to see Mr, Lincoln. “I love it all,” said 
one girl, “but I-just quiver when I stand 
before that statue.” 

“I never felt like this before,” whis- 
pered a little girl in a smart Easter suit 
of her own tailoring. We stood on a 

gallery in the Cathedral, and the trump- 
ets were sounding the first notes of the 
“Alleluia Chorus.” 

“Do you think we could get into 
the Court, if we went up there tomor- 
row at noon,” said two lads who had 
got separated from us the day before. 

“The sweetest group I’ve ever seen 
as long as I’ve lived here,” was the 
comment of an elderly resident of the 
hotel where we staved. 

Our Washirgton trip is no painful 
ordeal. It is a delightful vacation, show- 
ing a crowd of eager, interested, grate- 
ful youngsters the things they wait 
four years to see. Nine hundred dollars 
is a lot of money to spend on a vaca- 
tion from our little village. We cannot 
let it be wasted. 

Do we favor the Washington trip? 
Administered as an educational project, 
curricularly and extracurricularly, yes. 
As a hoydenish five-day release from 
parental discipline, no. 


“1 love it all . . . | just quiver... 
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A Vacation at Your Pleasure 
An Education at Your Leisure 


1948 CO-OP STUDY TOURS 


\ll expense tours to Great Britain, Scan- 
dinavia, Nova Scotia, Northcentral U. S. and 
Canada sponsored by the Cooperative 
League of the USA will give teachers an 
interesting vacation with an opportunity to 
study at first hand the development of the 
cooperative movement in countries where it 
has achieved its greatest success. 


Write today for detailed folder. 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 


23 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 














EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
by R. FLOYD CROMWELL and M. D. PARMENTER 
This 56-page illustrated book (a combination of 
text and student workbook) gives an overall 
picture of the occupational world. Contains a 
vast amount of information 
useful in career planning. 
Other books in the same series 
are You and Your Future 
and Success in the World of 
Work. Single copy of any 
one book 40c, fifty or more 
36c each. Teacher's Manual 
10c. Prices include transporta- 
tion charges. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
522 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. 











DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION 1948 
July 6 through August 14 


Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 
Complete Music Education for Children & adults 
Dalcroze Teachers Training 


130 W. 56th Street, New York City 19 
CO. 5-2472 














Teachers Placement Service 








POSITIONS for TEACHERS 


Excellent vacancies 48-49 in la., Ill., Colo., 
Calif., Ore., Mich., Ohio, West, Middle West. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 


MIDLAND TEACHERS AGENCY 


4 A Bidg., Des Moines, «7 
Est. Member N. A. A. 























TEACHERS! Wit.inct "scien inte 
ington, =~ on 


tain Region, Oregon, Washi 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. : CLINTON, LA. 


MEMBER-N.A.T.A. 


We Place Teachers 


in every western state and Alaska 
Do you want an excep- 
tional position and location? 
Nearly 30 years of placement work. 


29th Year 














TEACHERS FOR THE 


Teachers Exchange, Boulder, Colo. 
WESTERN STATES 


WANTE MID-WEST AND 10WA 


WE HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED SINCE 1920 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
319%-3d ST., S.E., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 
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| Like Filmstrips 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 
Editor, Inside Education 


FIND that the easiest and most ef- 

fective visual aids are filmstrip and 
opaque projectors. If you haven't a ves- 
tige of mechanical ability, 15 minutes 
with someone who has used them will 
make you a qualified operator. 

A valuable feature of filmstrips is 
that the picture, cartoon, or chart can 
be held on the screen for discussion 
purposes and can be returned to for 
comparison purposes by reversing the 
hand controlled knob. The room need 
not be fully darkened, especially if you 
use a beaded screen. 

Since they are not rented (except in 
rare cases), nor subject to the vagaries 
of film company schedules, filmstrips 
can be planned as an integral part of 
the term program. The strip can be 
previewed easily by holding it up to 
the light and unreeling it. It is not wise 
to attempt to show more than 40 frames 


+ in a 40 minute period. The strip can be 


used again for review. 

Filmstrips have been produced to 
help teach subjects which range from 
improper fractions to proper apprecia- 
tion of the United Nations. The Film 
Section, U.N. Department of Public In- 
formation, Lake Success, N. Y., thought 
enough of this form of visual aid to 
produce two strips: “The United Na- 
tions at Work — The Secretariat,” and 
“The Economic and Social Council.” 
Accompanying guides tell how to use 
the charts and pictures. We have used 
them in class and found that the de- 
parture from routine lessons, plus clar- 
ity of the strips, made the U.N. mean- 
ingful to students. We have equal suc- 
cess with areas ranging from the de- 
velopment of intercultural understand- 
ing to comprehension of foreign trade, 
and the atomic bomb. 

Where do we get these filmstrips? 
That problem is being solved admirably 
by a new supplement to the Educa- 
tional Film Guide (H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, 
N. Y.). It lists filmstrips released since 
January 1, 1947, with description, pur- 
chase price, and distributor. An excel- 
lent list of 1500 filmstrips can be ob- 
tained without charge from the Society 
for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11. The National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. has a 
mimeographed list of educational film- 
strip sources. Scholastic Teacher 
Monthly lists new releases. See, for ex- 
ample, page 20-T. Black and white 
filmstrips cost $2-$3; color. about $6. 


HAVE YOU SEEN: 


GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS 
S. A. HAMRIN 
Northwestern University 


A down-to-earth book for the closs- 
room teacher who wants to use 
guidance techniques in his everyday 
contacts with students. Practical sug: 
gestions and concrete helps every 
teacher can use. $3.00 


PRACTICAL 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
ROSE MARIE CRUZAN 


Registered Parliamentarian 


A complete, authentic manual of the 
rules of order. Easy to read — easy 
to understand — easy to use. Exam- 
ples show how rules are used in ac- 
tual practice. A book every teacher 
must have. $2.50 


Send for Copies “On Approval” 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 5 8th AUGUST 14 


SESSION 
REGISTRATION: JUNE 28 TO JULY 3, 1948 


Courses in the following subjects will be offered: 
Elementary, a and Advanced Spanish, 
Spanish Conversation, Method of Teaching Spanish, 
Spanish Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Grammar 
Commercial Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic 
a em Literature, Latin American History, Social 
Political and Economic science, Ethnography, Arts, 
Natural Science, and Cuban + + . 

Extracurricular lectures “uba and Latin 
American scholars: visits to public ‘buildings, places 
of historic interest, sugar enti, 

country trips; i tural ai 
shall be offer to those attending the 
i 
Special Courses in: Education, Medicine, Tech 
se for Teachers of English, Poysical 
Culture, Dietetics, Odonthology, Pharmacy, 
erinary Medicine, and Library Scie 


Further mtormation may ve obtained trom: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havans, Cube 




















lf Your School Play Needs 
SOUND EFFECTS 


MAJOR RECORDS 


distributed by 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 
Dept. ST-4, 1600 Broadway 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


SOUND EFFECTS * SACRED CHIME AND 
ORGAN MUSIC * RELIGIOUS RECORDINGS 























MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 


SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 
A tour-year Liberal Arts 
co-educational college 


Summer Sessions—June 3 and July 14 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1948 


For complete information write: 


MR. PAUL B. CLARK 
Director of Admissions 


























Two Important 


REVIEW AIDS 
for High School Students 


Social Studies 
Review Book 


A complete up-to-date summary 
of the essential information in 
high school courses in Economics, 
World History, American History, 
and American Problems. The book 
also includes an abundance of ex- 
cellent objective test material on 
all topics covered. 


320 pages, 8”’x11” 
Price: paper $.99 net; cloth $1.59 net 
Write for examination copy 


English in Review 


A summary of the four years of 
high school English, including 
grammar and composition, dic- 
tionary and library practice, a 
study of the novel, drama, essay, 
biography and other literary 
types, and a concise review of 
English literature. Definitions are 
clear, illustrations copious and 
each chapter is supplemented by 
objective tests. 


820 pages, 8”x11” 
Price: paper $.99 net; cloth $1.59 net 
Write for examination copy 


For Teachers of English 
and History 


Tim Murphy, 


Morgan Rifleman 
and other Ballads 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


Every student of American history 
will delight in the ringing lines of 
these ballads about the sharp- 
shooter who fired the pivotal shot 
in the pivotal battle of the Revo- 
lution. 


Cart CarMenr: “I know that every- 
one who is interested in the Ameri- 
can past will be inspired by these 
vigorous stanzas.” 


83 drawings by Zoll. 220 pages $3.75 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO., INC. 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 











Grammar without Grammar 


An Experiment in Teaching High School English 


RE we teaching English language 
the lazy, the obsolete way? Or do 
our methods and materials bring about 
real pupil understanding of, and inter- 
est in, good language usage? 

I can remember when, on days of 
little energy and less ambition, I found 
an “out” in good old grammar drill. 
“Turn to page so-and-so! Select the sub- 
jects and verbs and direct objects and 
predicate nominatives from the first 
twenty sentences. We'll go over them 
tomorrow and have a test on Friday.” 

I think certain pupils liked that as- 
signment. It meant that the coming test 
would be the kind in which, if they 
exerted a little effort, they could get a 
high mark. They didn’t know that when 
they had their 80s and 90s and 100s 
they wouldn’t understand the important 
functioning of English language any 
better than before. 

English is not a highly inflected Jan- 
guage. Quite the contrary. Then why 
do we deal with this language as though 
it were like Latin or Greek or German? 
Perhaps it develops their characters to 
be able to pounce happily upon a word 
and be able to call it a noun or an 
adverb or an objective complement or a 
retained object. 1 doubt if the skill] per- 
forms any other service. I have never 
discovered evidence that it made them 
understand language so that they spoke 
or wrote or listened or read or thought 
better. 

There is a strange phenomenon in 
our language teaching. When we intro- 
duce young children to good English 
usage, we do so by cultivating in them 
a habit of distinguishing between word 
groups chat follow or fail to follow cer- 
tain basic patterns peculiar to English 
language, Suddenly, in the middle 
elementary grades or thereabouts, we 
make an about-face, and from then on 
through high school and beyond, we 
impress upon them that English grew 
out of a glossary of labels, whose sig- 
nificances are usually quite lost’ to the 
student. 

Over a period of years an eitort to- 
wards more effective teaching of lan- 
guage to my high school pupils has 
been a major concern t: me. Printed 
materials for a satisfactory approach did 
not exist; I had to build my own. Com- 
petent evaluation of these materials 
should come from less biased sources 
than my own; experienced teachers 
from many school systems represented 
in the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil used them, and offered criticism and 


By ROLAND BARKER 


Teacher, Montclair High School 
Montclair, N. J. 


suggestions for revision. Thanks to the 
recommendations of these teachers, a 
book for class use is now available.* 

The keynote of the approach is mean- 
ing — meaning for the purpose of exact, 
clearcut, honest communication. We be- 
gin by examining the six basic patterns 
of English expression and by discover- 
ing what functions their individual 
words have in combination one with 
another. These six word combin tions 
may be illustrated by the following: 

1. (The) dog barked; 2. (The) ref- 
eree blew (the) whistle; 3. (The) slums 
were destroyed; 4. Fireworks are (a) 
menace; 5, Fireworks are harmful; 6. 
(There) is (a) way. 

Proceeding by identification of the 
few different jobs performed by the 
even fewer different kinds of words, we 
eliminate artificial labeling unnecessary 
to understanding of English words in 
action. Quickly it becomes clear to 
pupils that only statements, words, 
names, and in one instance a modifier, 
provide all essential parts of the pat- 
terns. Without the pupil confusion re- 
sulting from useless subdivision of ter- 
minology, such as “transitive active,” 
“transitive passive,” “intransitive link- 
ing,” and “intransitive complete,” we 
think through to the jobs done — show- 
ing action, receiving action, re-naming, 
etc.— and we examine the differences 
in word order that permit variety of 
thought transfer. In our treatmen* we 
recognize immediately and fully the 
impact of context clues, and of personal 
and vicarious experience upon meaning. 

We find that there are vocabulary 
variations which do the jobs of name 
words. We go on to modifiers. We learn 
that there is a fourth kind of word 
which joins and sometimes shows rela- 
tionship by its place in a word group. 

And all the way through, we practice 
with actual, normal reading excerpts 
and writing problems, not with unre- 
lated, drill-exercise sentences. 

It is not for the teacher “English in 
ten easy lessons.” But it’ fun to work 
with; the youngsters see where they are 
going; and many of them get results in 
their reading and personal expression 
that they had failed to get before. 


* Thought Pictures in Reading and Writing, by 
Roland Barker. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 128 pp. Also @ 
Teachers Guide 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session —On the Campus 
July 6 to August 13 


Courses in 
EDUCATION — LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS—PHILOSOPHY 

RELIGION — SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES—SPEECH 
RADIO — THEATER 
— COMMUNICATIONS 


INSTRUCTION AT BOTH GRADUATE 
and UNDERGRADUATE LEVELS 


Evening Courses—Downtown 


June 21 to August 12 
INSTRUCTION AT UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 


For Catalogue, Address 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—SUMME® SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y.  SEdgwick 3-2700 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 


302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1366 : 


The INTERAMERICAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
Fifth Session, July 5th-August 14 


SCHOOL OF CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH, 
three hours daily individual and 
tutors, formalized classes in Spani 
Mexican Cultural Material. All Mexican 
faculty. Housing in private homes. Approved 
by Dept. of University Studies, Mexican Fed- 
eral Depi. of Education. 

REASONABLE RATES 

For information: 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 

















CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


Moorhead, Minnesota 


Summer Term 
June 14 to August 7. 


Academic-music-commerce 














WRITERS! 


MAKES 


low prices. Shipped 
anywhere. Fully guar- 
anteed. State choice, portable 
or office size, and make. Sold by 
mail only. No agents. Est,1921 
MORRISTOWN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
DEPT. ST—15 MORRISTOWN, N. J 





FOOTLIGHTS 
In Their Eyes 


“sasHY,” I asked, “doesn’t ANTA 

(American National Theater and 
Academy) do something for the thou- 
sands of high school students and their 
drama directors who love the theater?” 
So Bill Butler, ANTA region director, 
told me about “Footlights in Your 
Eyes.” ANTA is the new Congress- 
chartered organization to promote 
drama. 

“Footlights” is a series of five Satur- 
day morning performances at New 
York’s Straubenmuller Textile High 
School, arranged by the School Art 
League, Orestes S. Lapolla, coordinator. 
Theater celebrities will take part. Up to 
18 students from each New York City 
high school may enroll. For all junior 
members of the School Art League 
(sponsored by the Board of Education) 
admittance is included in their term fee 
of 25 cents. 

Peggy Wood will discuss the special 
problems of the player. Brock Pember- 
ton (Harvey and Janie) will tell the 
aims of ANTA. 

Lucinda Ballard will show and dis- 
cuss the features of some of the cos- 
tumes she designed for Allegro and 
Show Boat. Cast 
members of one 
show will assist 
her. 

On another Sat- 
urday a group of 
professional _ play- 
ers will present a 
one-act play. Ver- 
non Rice, critic, 
will then criticize 
the play and ex- 
plain what to look 
for in a play. John O'Shaughnessy 
(Command Decision) will direct a 
group of professional actors in a re- 
hearsal and explain the function of di- 
rection. Finally, dancers of Theater 
Dance, Inc. will demonstrate and ana- 
lyze theater choreography. 

Helen Hayes, an ANTA vice-presi- 
dent, sends this message through Scho- 
lastic Teacher: “ANTA is delighted to 
have this opportunity to work with the 
School Art League in an active effort 
to encourage young people to attend 
the theater. It is our sincere hope that 
the project will be duplicated in many 
cities throughout the country. We feel 
that a knowledge of the standards and 
aesthetics of the theater should be a 
part of every student’s education, and 
it is our responsibility to help him gain 
that knowledge.” 


Helen Hayes 
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Six weeks — June 21 to July 31 
Four Weeks — Aug. “* to Aug. 28 
Ten Weeks — June 21 to Aug. 28 


Special opportunities are offered in the 
fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio-Visual 
Education, Remedial Reading, Speech 
Correction, School Administration Counsel- 
ing and Guidance, Intercultural Education, 
Family Life Education. 

There are the usual offerings in the various 
schools and colleges of the university. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


los Angeles 7, California 











SR SRIA SANA EAA ASA AAR ERA 


Yes indeed, la Province de Quebec welcomes you to 


dhe scenic playground of North America. Explore the 


picturesque charm of its old-world towns and villages, 
linked by thousands of miles of splendid highways. 
You will be welcomed with truly French-Canadian hos- 
pitality in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


2 uébec 


i ur i nformatica 
covering the unsurpassed industrial opportunities in our 
province, write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Quebec City, Canada. 








This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS— 
STUDY TOURS 


Send information on sum- 
mer sessions at: 


() AMERICAN 
SITY p. 26-T. 

(0 BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
p. 25-T. 

( CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
p. 29-T. 

(0 DALCROZE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC p. 27-T. 


(C) FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
p. 29-T. 

(C) INTERAMERICAN SUM- 
MER SCHOOL p. 29-T. 


() MILLS COLLEGE p. 26-1. 

[ MORNINGSIDE COL- 
LEGE p. 27-1. 

( UNIVERSITY OF HA- 
VANA SUMMER 
SCHOOL p. 27-1. 


CU UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA p. 29-T. 

(C) UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION CONSERVATORY 
p. 26-T. 

COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF 

U. S. A. p. 27-T. 

[CD Folder on foreign and 
U. S. study tours. 

WORLD STUDY TOURS p. 
20-T. 

C) Booklet on all-expense 
summer study tours. 


TRAVEL 


AMERICAN BUS CO. p. 
21-7. 
CD Literature. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE p. 
31-Sr., 23-WW, PE. 

C) Info. vacations in Colo- 
rado, Nat'l Parks. 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 

TRAVEL BUREAU p. 9-T. 

(CD Free book, “Canada, 
Vacations Unlimited.” 

CANADIAN PACIFIC pp. 

13-T. 

[] Info. on Alaska trips. 

MANITOBA TRAVEL AND 

PUBLICITY BUREAU p. 8-T. 

[(D Free copy “Adventures 
in Manitoba.” 

NEW YORK CENTRAL SYS- 

TEM p. 7-T. 

[C) Free vacation guide. 


UNIVER- 


Also information on 


Name 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


MICHIGAN 

COUNCIL p. 12-T. 

() Free folder, 
Your Michigan.” 

THE PROVINCE OF ON- 

TARIO p. 12-T. 

(CD Copy of Ontario Fact 
Finder, teaching chart. 

(0 Free Vacation Kit for 
the Teacher. 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD 

AIRWAYS p. 4-T. 

(CD Info. Mexico, 
mola. 

LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 

p. 29-T. 

C) Lit. on vacations. 

SANTE FE SYSTEM LINES 

p. 11-T. 

[) Lit. on South and West. 


TEACHER PLACE- 
MENT SERVICES 


Info. Teaching positions 

from: 

() BOULDER TEACHERS 
EXCHANGE p. 27-T. 

C) CENTRAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY p. 27-T. 

() CLINTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY p. 27-T. 

C) MIDLAND SCHOOLS 
TEACHERS AGENCY p. 
27-T. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
AIDS 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 

24-T. 

(1 Name on list for Audio 
Record. 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 

TUTE p. 2-T. 

[) ( ) copies of Old King 
Coal Calls a New Tune. 

THE DECLAN X. McMUL- 

LEN CO., Inc. p. 28-T. 

Free Examination Copy: 

(J Social Studies Review 
Book. 

C) English in Review. 

(] Tim Murphy, Morgan 
Rifleman. 

DEVRY CORP. p. 20-T. 

C) “The,Use of Motion Pic- 
tures in Education.” 
EASTMAN KODAK 4th cov- 

er-all. 
OO “Hints for Effective 
Slidefilm Projection.” 


TOURIST 


“Here's 


Guate- 


FREED RADIO CCRP., ED. 

DIV. p. 25-T. 

C1) Booklet describing 
Freed Eisemann EDUCA- 
TOR FM-AM school re- 
ceiver. 


GENERAL CONTEST MAGA- 
ZINE p. 20-T. 
( Sample copy, send 25c. 


GREYHOUND p. 19-Jr., 2- 
all others. 
(CD Free travel literature. 


(1 Free wall display. “Am- 
erican Nat'l Parks.”’ 


HARPER BROTHERS p. 20-T. 
( Catalogue of education 
books. 


MAJOR RECORDS p. 27-T. 
CD Info. sound = effect 
records. 


McKNIGHT and McKNIGHT 

p. 27-T. 

On Approval Copies: 

C) “Guidance Talks to 
Teachers.” 


(0 “Practical Parliamen- 
tary Procedure.” 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

co. p. 10-T. 

[-) Copy of Aptitude Test. 

PHOTO AND SOUND PRO- 

DUCTIONS p. 24-T. 

[) Info. Fractions, filmstrip. 

RADIO CORP OF AMERICA 

p. 19-T. 

(DD Lit. audio-visual aids. 

SCHOLASTIC PEN AND 

PENCIL CO. p. 31-T. 

(C) Info. on school dis- 
counts for bulk orders. 

WIRE RECORDING CORP. 

p. 23-T. 

[) Booklet on recording. 

C) Info. on Wireway. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MORRISTOWN TYPEWRIT- 

ER EXCHANGE p. 29-T. 

[] Info. rebuilt type- 
writers. 

OLD TOWN CANOES p. 38- 

Sr., 30-PE, WW. 

C) Catalog: canoes, boats. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CORP. p. 

27-T. 

[] Info. on career plan- 
ning. 
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My Ways of Using 
Scholastic Magazine 


By Frances P. Herr 


How do you use Scholastic Maga- 
zines? Have you found some unique 
method? Frances P. Herr, who teaches 
at Public School 165, Brooklyn, tells 
what she does. — Ed. 


HAVE been using Scholastic Maga- 

zines in my classes for the last five or 
six years and find them my best teach- 
ing aid in mv seventh, eighth, and ninth 
year social science and literature classes. 

To get best results and work most 
expediently, I feel that at least 90 per 
cent of a class should subscribe. In that 
way we can devote regular periods (or 
portions of periods) to work right with 
the Scholastic Magazine itself. 

In order to motivate mv nupils to 
buy the Magazine, I give them actual 
percentage credits to their mid-term 
and end-term ratings upon the com- 
pletion of definite assignments and 
tasks based upon articles in and work 
planned in the Magazine. For example, 
in our recent study of Africa in the 
seventh year, oral summaries and _ re- 
ports are given by students on French 
C.lonies in Africa. The February 9 
issue is excellent source material for 
such an assignment. The pupils use 
Scholastic Magazine as source material 
and are given definite credits toward 
comvletion of an oral or written report 
to the class. The class may comment 
or correct the reporters using their own 
copies of the Magazine to work from 
as the authority for the correction or as 
basis for suggestions. 

This method of work IT have found 
more interesting and less irksome than 
many traditional devices. 

I teach in an averege New York City 
school and 1 find my pupils, who are 
average school children, ask for these 
assignments. They enioy them and like 
to earn this extra credit. 

To offset penalizing pupils who can- 
not afford te buv the Magazine, I use 
twe methods. Throngh one method T 
permit two nunpils to bh: v in nartnershin 
each keeping alternate issues. Fach 
permits his partner the loan of the other 
week’s issue for two days. This has 
solved most problems. Secondly, I lend 
my teacher’s copy to pupils from poor 
families. 

I have a regular Scholastic Library 
Shelf which has made many a study 
neriod pleasent. It supplements our 
regular research library. 

While Scholastic is a current paper, 
I find it can also serve for many terms 
as source material. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Pro-Fascists 


PAMPHLETS: Is America Moving To- 
ward Fascism? J. M. Coffee and J. T. 
Flynn (Wake Up America, No. 209, 
'44), American Economic Foundation, 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 10c. 
Fascism in Action (’47)), U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 40ce. Democracy’s Battle, twice- 
monthly publication of Friends of De- 
mocracy, 137 E. 57th St., New York 
22, $3 per year. 

ARTICLES: “What Is a Native Fas- 
cist?” Fortune, November, ’43. “People 


Recreation and Sports 


PAMPHLETS: Do You Rate — Recrea- 
tionally Speaking? (°47); Friends 
Through Recreation ('46); TI:.tional 
Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10, 10c each. Teen Canteens — 
Some Special Problem., Hazel Osborn 
(47), Women’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, 60c. Recreation, 
H. R. Blank (Occupational Abstract 
No. 90, °46), Occupational Index, 
N. Y. University, Washington Square 
E., New York 3, 25c. My Favorite Sport 
Stories, Bill Stern (46), Mac Davis 
Features, 158 W. 22d St., New York 11, 
$1. What’s Ahead for Sports, John Car- 
michael and others (Reviewing Stand, 
Vol. 7, No. 12, 46). Northwestern Uni- 
versity Radio Department, Evanston, 
Illinois, 10c. 

Write Nat] Recreation Association 
(see above) for list of pamphlets. 


Alaska 


PAMPHLETS: Trade and Industry 
Now in Alaska (’47), Box 50, Juneau, 
Alaska, free. Alaska Facts: What Alaska 
Is Today (45), Alaska Facts, 1008 
Western Ave., Seattle 4, Washington, 
$1. Alaska and Hawaii (price list 50), 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., free. 

ArTicLes: “State of Alaska,” R. L. 
Neuberger, Survey Graphic, Feb., ’48. 
“Homesteading Isn’t for Softies,” R. 
Annabel, Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 
8, °47. “Alaskan Story,” Congressional 
Digest, Nov., °47. “Promised Land,” 
Time, June 16, ’47. “Report on Alaska,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, Aug. 
2, 47. 


Democracy Series No. 28 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


vs. the Fascist,’ C. Olson, 
Graphic, August, *44. 

Booxs: History of Bigotry in the 
United States, Gustavus Meyers (Ran- 
dom, 43), $3.50. It’s a Secret, Henry 
Hoke (Reynal, ’46), $2.50. The Mean- 
ing of Treason, Rebecca West (Viking, 
47), $3.50. I Find Treason, Richard 
Rollins (Morrow, 41), $3. The Plot- 
ters, John Roy Carlson (Dutton, *46), 
$3.50. Under Cover, John Roy Carlson 
(Dutton, ’43), $3.50. See What I Mean, 
Lewis Browne (Random, ’43), $2.50. 


Survey 


May 3 in Senior 
English Edition 


ArtTicLes: “Recreation Goes For- 
ward,” Recreation, Nov., ’47. “Smith- 
field Recreation Association, Smithfield, 
R. L.,” J. Younger, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
May, °47. “International Sports; Fight 
Over Amateurism,” W. Byers, U. N. 
World, June, ’47. “Just for Fun,” Busi- 
ness Week, Aug. 2, ’47. “How Much 
Extra-Curricular,” C. S$. Allen, Parents 
Magazine, Nov., ’47. 

Books: Encyclopedia of Sports, Frank 
Menke (Barnes, *44), $3.50. Social 
Games for Recreation, Bernard Masm 
and Elmer Mitchell (Barnes, °35), 
$3.50. Sports and Games, Harold Keith 
(Crowell, 41), $2.75. Junior Sports 
Anthology, Robert Kelley, editor (How- 
ell, Soskin, °45), $2.50. Sport for the 
Fun of It, John R. Tunis (Barnes, *40), 
$3. Pop Warner’s Book for Boys, Glenn 
Warner (McBride, ’42), $2. 


May 3 in 
Junior Scholastic 


Books: Alaska; a Profile with Pic 
tures, Merle Colby (Duell, 40), $1.25. 
We Live in Alaska, Constance Helmer- 
icks (Little, Brown, ’44), $3.50. Here 
Is Alaska, Evelyn Stefansson (Scribner, 
*43), $2.75. Far North Country, Thames 
Williamson (Duell, ’44), $3. Guide to 
Alaska; Last American Frontier (Amer- 
ican Guide Series, Macmillan, ’39), $3. 

Firm: Alaska: The Story of-a Fron- 
tier. Prod. 20th Century-Fox. 16 mm. 
sd. b&w. 22 min. Sale from Films Inc., 
330 W. 42d St., New York 18. 

Fitmstrir: Alaska. Prod. Curriculum 
Films, Inc. color. 31 frames. Sale from 
Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
April 12, 1948 


Social Studies Classes. Special Issue 
on Atomic Energy: Atomic Energy — 
and YOU, by David Lilienthal; Atoms 
and Isotopes; Atomic Energy at Work; 
Inside Washington— Carroll Wilson, 
General Manager of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Dr. Commager — 
Immigration in the late 1800s. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — 
Communist Schools and Youth Groups. 

English Classes: The Pilot Lights of 
the Apocalypse, a play, by Dr. Louis 
Ridenour. Poets and Atomic Vision. 
The Purple Light, a story, by Theodore 
Sturgeon. 


April 19, 1948 
Social Studies Classes: Results of the 
Havana ITO Conference. 
All Classes: Hats in the Ring — Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren; Democracy Series — 
Satellite States and Parties. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


TO 
STUDENT — TEACHER 
GROUPS 
GENERAL ORGANIZATIONS 


PARKER, EVERSHARP, 
WATERMAN, ESTER- 
BROOK, WEAREVER, etc. 

3, fountain pens and sets; 
i NORMA multicolor pen- 
cils, are available to 
school groups at large 
discounts. 


RAISE FUNDS for your 
G.O., for Teacher Wel- 
fare Societies, for all 
school clubs through 
sale of name-brand 
pens and pencils to 
the student body. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS: 


SCHOLASTIC PEN 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
126 Liberty St., New York 6 








"MALIGNE LAKE alone is worth the trip—world travellers have called it the loveliest 
eae We'll visit the Columbia Icefield, too, for a close-up look at real, live glaciers.” 


’. JASPER, we thy Canadian Rockivs 


— wel i CANADIAN NATIONAL" 


“Yes, we i » he ading for ( Canada this year! For Jasper 
Park L bette in the Canadian Rockies. We'll ride and swim 
and hike and sunbathe. And, sonny, you'll see bears 
and deer —maybe a moose. And we'll all have fun!” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL’S cross- ane train, the 
Continental Limited skirts Mount Robson, Canadian 
Rockies highest peak. Through sleepers, Jasper and m 
Vancouver to and from Montreal, Toronto and St. Paul, JASPER SCENERY is superb. On the fairway, or rid- 
Minn. To California and anywhere West, to New York ing along the “Sawdust Trail”, or lounging by the 
and anywhere East. go Canadian National, largest trans- heated outdoor pool, you just have to look to see 
portation system in America. breathtaking beauty all around you. 
U.S. CITIZENS need no passport. For informa- 

tion about rail travel anywhere in Canada, con- 

sult Canadian National. Offices at: Boston, 


I~ 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, + 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New im 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., a aoe, 


San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, 


Montreal, Canada. THE RAI LWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 








